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CHAPTEE  I. 

TT   is   characteristic   of  all   truly  upward 
paths   that  as  we  rise  the  little   hills 
grow  less,  and  the  high  hills  higher. 

Happy  for  us  when  the  heights  of  our 
childhood  are  so  truly  high  that  they  do  not 
sink,  but  rise,  with  our  rising,  and  only 
seem  the  more  above  us  the  nearer  we 
approach  them.  It  was  always  thus  with 
Loveday  Benbow,  as  through  the  years  I 
grew  to  understand  better  what  she  was. 
She  was  in  so  many  ways  a  centre  to  our 
little  circle;  partly  by  virtue  of  the  very 
stillness  and  unchangeableness  of  her  life 
amidst  our  changing  revolving  conditions; 
by   the    simple   fact  of    her   being  always 
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there^  and  much  more  by  the  fact  of  her 
being  always  "  all  thereP 

Invalids  have  little  idea  how  much  the 
very  stillness  and  monotony  of  their  sick 
chambers  (so  hard  often  for  them  to  compre- 
hend or  bear)  tend  to  make  them  a  sanc- 
tuaiy  where  others,  stepping  aside  from  the 
tumultuous  world  outside,  are  calmed,  re- 
freshed, and  rested. 

Loveday  was  our  centre  also,  because  she 
lived  so  near  the  true  Centre,  which  is  the 
Sun,  and  therefore  with  her  heart  in  the 
glow  of  that  central  sunlight,  her  mind 
looked  freely  all  around,  and  saw  things  in 
theii'  true  relations  and  proportions,  for 
us  all ;  as  we,  in  the  coil  and  tumult  could 
seldom  do.  She  became  the  "  eye"  of  our 
little  landscape,  as  still  waters  do,  by  simply 
reflecting  the  light.  Against  the  stream,  as 
many  of  her  convictions  were,  she  never 
seemed  contending  so  much  as  following; 
calmly    floating,   or    rather  sailing   on,  be- 
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cause  her  iumost  spirit  had  found  the 
"rushing  mighty  wind"  which  "breathes 
upon  the  slain,  and  they  live ;  "  the  Spii-it 
which  broods  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and 
they  are  full  of  the  living.  She  was  borne 
on,  calmly,  by  the  breath  mightier  than  all 
the  torrents  of  the  world.  With  her  the 
deepest  things  in  us  all  were  opened,  to 
ourselves  and  to  her. 

If  Amice  had  lifted  me  first  to  a  point  of 
view  outside  my  home,  and  Claire  to  one 
outside  our  England,  Loveday  lifted  us  all 
to  a  point  of  view  from  which  we  felt  there 
was  an  outside,  a  glorious  "  expansion,"  a 
staiTy  "firmament"  beyond  our  visible 
world. 

Piers  was  her  prime  favourite.  She  loved 
him  almost  as  much  as  I  did,  and  more  than 
she  did  me,  which  was  saying  much. 

His  school-life  was  not  an  eventful  one. 
After  that  first  conflict,  he.  was  seldom  in  the 
wars,  or  at   least  we   did  not   hear  of  it. 
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The  joys  of  battle  were  dear  in  themselves 
to  Dick  Fyford.  But  helping,  not  fighting, 
was  what  Piers  deliglited  in ;  although,  if 
the  fighting  came  in  course  of  the  help- 
ing, he  took  to  it  heartily  enough.  The 
energy  which  in  Dick  was  apt  to  turn  to 
destructiveness,  in  Piers  went  to  construc- 
tion. He  had  as  much  boyish  delight  in 
making  a  ship,  or  a  shed,  or  a  model  water- 
wheel,  and  making  them  well,  as  Dick  had 
in  maiming  his  uncle's  trees  and  his  own 
limbs  by  reckless  climbing. 

I  cannot  say  that  in  "book-learning,"  as 
taught  by  Mr.  Rabbidge,  he  excelled.  He 
looked  at  that  time  on  the  writers  of  books, 
rather  as  mere  talkers  on  an  extended  scale. 
And  talking,  as  I  have  said,  he  regarded  as 
the  especial  province  of  women;  or  of 
people  in  general  who  could  not  or  would 
not  work.  Thus,  on  all  professions  of  which 
speech  was  the  medium,  he  looked  not 
without  contempt. 
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Two  careers  in  life  commended  them- 
selves to  him.  He  wished  either  to  be  a 
manufacturer  or  a  doctor.  Doctors  and 
manufacturers,  he  said,  knew  what  they 
were  about.  To  cure  men,  and  to  make 
things,  was  plain,  honest  work.  That  is, 
the  ideal  of  those  callings  was  clear  to  him. 
They  were  something  like  keeping  the 
garden,  and  tilling  it,  or  keeping  down  the 
thorns  and  thistles  of  the  wilderness.  To 
be  a  doctor  he  thought  the  best.  The 
delight  in  watching  the  ways  of  birds  and 
beasts,  which  was  natural  to  him,  inclined 
him  to  natural  history,  and  the  skill  and 
accuracy  with  which  he  handled  things, 
might  avail  him  in  surgery. 

What  his  conversations  with  Loveday 
were  about,  I  often  did  not  know.  She 
used  to  say  the  boy's  spiiit  dwelt  among  the 
''realities,"  among  ''the  things  that  are — 
justice,  goodness,  and  truth,"  unconsciously 
quoting  Plato.     She  greatly  longed  for  him 
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to  become  a  physician.  There  was  a  pas- 
sage in  George  Fox's  journal  to  which  slie 
especially  delighted  to  refer.  "  The  physi- 
cians," George  Fox  wrote  (lamenting  over 
the  declension  of  all  the  professions  from 
their  true  ideal),  "were  out  of  the  Wisdom 
of  God,  by  which  the  creatures  were  made, 
and  so  knew  not  their  virtues.  But  they 
might  be  brought  back  into  the  true 
wisdom  of  God,  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  by 
which  all  things  are."  And  to  this  end  she 
believed  Piers,  with  his  honest  heart,  clear 
judgment,  his  delight  to  "hear  and  to  ask 
questions"  of  every  one  and  everything, 
his  determination  to  see  and  know  things  as 
they  are,  might  greatly  help. 

I  suppose  his  early  revulsion  from  litera- 
tui-e  was  owing  partly  to  Mr.  Rabbidge's 
mode  of  instruction.  With  Mr.  Eabbidge 
literature  was  strictly  "letters,"  in  the 
literal  sense;  the  instrument  was  every- 
thing.    Even  the  great  old  Greek  dramas 
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and  histories  were  to  him  rather  herbariums 
of  classical  expressions,  than  living  fields  of 
thought  and  beauty.  The  climax  of  attain- 
ment set  before  Piers  was  not  to  understand 
JEschylus  or  Herodotus,  and  through  them 
Greek  life  and  thought,  but  to  write  Greek 
verses,  in  which  what  was  said  was  im- 
material if  it  was  classically  said.  It  took 
years  of  living  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
those  years  of  learning,  and  to  bring  him 
back  through  the  realities  of  the  present  to 
the  glorious  realities  of  the  past. 

Also  it  was  natural  to  him  not  to  take  the 
same  turn  as  our  brother  Francis*  and 
Francis  took  at  once  to  literature  in  Mr. 
Eabbidge's  sense  of  it.  "Words  for  the 
sake  of  words "  did  not  at  all  repel  him. 
To  be  an  "elegant  scholar"  seemed  to  him, 
and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danescombe,  a  lofty 
ambition.  Francis  became  Mr.  Eabbidge's 
favourite  scholar.  His  memory  was  ac- 
curate, and  his  taste  in  a  certain  cold  and 
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supei-ficial  way  correct;  and  the  glory  of 
prizes,  of  the  "first  place"  and  of  public 
recitations  was  exactly  the  kind  of  glory  he 
appreciated  and  his  mother  delighted  in. 

Very  early  she  began  to  suggest  that  it 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  reputation  of  the 
to\\'n  if  Francis  were  not  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  year  or  two 
more  or  less  of  school  could  make  no  dif- 
ference to  Piers,  whose  tastes  were  not  in 
any  way  oj^posed  to  commerce.  My  vanity 
and  ambition  were  often  ai'oused  on  behalf 
of  Piers.  But  Piers  was  not  to  be  thus 
roused.  lie  had  ambitious ;  but  not  on  that 
level. 

That  Amice  Glanvil  and  I  should  be  at 
home  with  Loveday  and  even  Piers,  and 
open  our  inmost  world  to  her,  was  natural 
enough,  she  being  the  dovelike  winged 
creatm-e  that  Amice  platonically  said  she 
was,  and  we  sorely  in  want  of  such  brooding 
warmth. 
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Amice  having  free  range  of  her  paternal 
library  at  Court,  had  been  greatly  delighted 
on  behalf  of  Loveday  when  she  discovered 
in  an  old  translation  of  Plato  his  theory  of 
"wings  secretly  growing  in  the  soul  here 
preparatory  to  her  free  expanded  life  here- 
after." 

Loveday' s  spiritual  wings  were,  Amice 
felt  sure,  already  fully  developed;  wings 
that  could  make  a  nest  anywhere — on  any 
rock,  for  her  nestlings,  and  could  also  soar 
far  beyond  our  ken.  It  was  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  we  motherless  creatures 
should  nestle  beneath  them. 

But  with  Dick  Fyford,  the  most  militant 
and  un-Quakerlike  amongst  us,  it  was  the 
same.  From  very  early  days  he  was  always 
either  falling  into  desperate  quarrels,  or  in 
desperate  love,  not  unfr-equently  into  both 
together.  And  in  all  cases  Miss  Loveday 
was  his  chosen  confidant. 

"She  always  took  things  so  seriously," 
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he  said,  "aud  did  not  make  fun  of  a 
fellow."  And  a  serious  tax  on  any  one's 
sympathy  it  must  have  been  to  take  our 
cousin's  loves  and  wars  in  earnest,  so  fre- 
quently were  the  "scoundrelly  dogs"  of 
his  limited  but  strong  vocabulary,  yester- 
day, "not  at  all  bad  fellows  after  all,"  to- 
day ;  and  the  hard-heartedness  and  cruelty 
he  should  never  get  over  to-day,  in  a  few 
weeks  obliterated  by  the  unequalled  fascina- 
tions of  the  next  heroine. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Loveday  when  Dick 
went  to  sea,  although  she  had  many  scruples 
about  seeming  to  sanction  it.  "Making 
climbing  at  the  risk  of  the  neck  a  matter  of 
duty,"  she  pleaded,  "does  seem  the  only 
way  of  saving  some  lads  from  breaking  their 
necks  as  a  matter  of  choice.  And  a  sailor 
need  not  absolutely  be  a  man  of  war, 
although  in  these  days  it  does  seem  too 
probable  he  will." 

It  was  so  also  with  Madame  des  Ormes. 
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Notliing  soothed  her  so  much  as  to  sit  by 
the  little  couch  where  Loveday  had  to 
spend  so  much  of  her  life,  in  the  plain 
unadorned  room,  where  the  only  lustrous 
thing  was  the  old  oaken  floor,  polished  with 
the  rubbing  of  generations.  She  said  it 
made  her  think  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and 
made  luxury  seem  a  folly  and  a  vulgarity. 

The  contrast  of  the  stately  gracious  lady 
with  her  animated  face  and  movements,  and 
our  dear,  dove-coloured  Loveday  with  her 
still,  soft  face  and  voice,  often  charmed 
me. 

With  most  of  us,  Madame  was,  on  religious 
questions,  a  foreigner.  There  were  mutual 
suspicions,  mutual  reserves,  mutual  antagon- 
isms, concealed  or  confessed,  mutual  ignor- 
ance of  the  real  basis  of  one  another's  daily 
life.  Even  with  my  father  the  sympathy  did 
not  reach  beyond  "  questions  of  the  Second 
Table."  She  recognised  him  fully  as  her 
"  neighbour,"  and  loved  him  as  a  lover  of 
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mankind,  but  as  to  his  ecclesiastical  position 
she  was  not  without  disquiet. 

With  Loveday  Benbow  she  was  at  home. 
To  her  she  opened  the  inmost  sanctuary 
of  her  constant  heart.  To  her  she  spoke, 
as  to  none  beside,  of  her  husband,  cut 
down  by  the  mob  of  Paris,  at  the  door  of  the 
prison  of  the  village,  at  the  savage  sentence, 
"A  la  Force  ;"  the  revolutionary  euphemism 
corresponding  to  the  masked  sentence  of  an 
earlier  inquisition,  "  To  the  Secular  Arm." 

"  They  dared  not  cry  to  all  these  innocent 
victims,"  she  said,  "  '  A  la  mort.'  So  terrible 
has  God  made  crime  to  conscience,  my 
friend,  that  the  worst  of  us  dare  not  utter 
the  worst  we  can  do." 

They  sat  together  under  the  great  shadow 
of  death,  but  they  foimd  it  the  shadow  of 
the  great  Threshold.  One  day  the  gate 
would  open,  they  knew,  and  let  them  in.  To 
their  victorious  Christian  faith  in  the  imity 
of  the  Church,  that  barrier,  so  terribly  real 
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to  most  of  us,  which  separates  the  Church 
visible  on  earth  from  that  invisible  in  heaven, 
had  become  a  mere  "  veil, "  transparent 
altogether  from  the  other  side,  and  if  not 
transparent,  at  least  translucent  often  here. 

The  Church  for  them  was  divided  not  into 
Eoman  and  Anglican,  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant ;  but  into  the  wrestlers  and  the  victors, 
the  combatants  and  the  crowned,  the  faint 
and  few,  struggling  still  through  the  waves 
of  this  troublesome  world,  and  the  glorious 
multitude  innumerable,  welcomed  and  wel- 
coming on  the  other  shore.  Yet  Loveday 
Benbow  was  in  the  whole  type  of  her  piety 
a  Quaker.  She  had,  indeed,  been  baptized 
in  infancy,  with  Miss  Felicity  as  one  of  her 
sponsors.  And  whatever  had  been  her  con- 
victions, her  health  would  have  prevented 
her  attending  the  public  services  of  the 
Chui'ch.  Moreover,  the  Sacrament  was  not 
adniinistered  in  Abbot's  Weir  more  than  four 
times  a  year,  and  the  Office  for  the  Com- 
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munion  of  the  Sick  was  regarded  chiefly  as 
a  mild  mode  of  announcing  the  medical  sen- 
tence of  death.  Therefore,  had  her  belief 
as  to  the  Sacrament  been  that  of  the  nuns  of 
Port  Royal,  she  must  have  been  practically 
reduced  by  circumstances,  as  many  of  the 
nuns  of  Port  Royal  were  by  persecution,  after 
their  dispersion,  to  "  spiritual  communion." 

The  mutual  attraction  between  her  and 
Madame  des  Ormes  was  not  an  isolated 
instance  of  union  of  heart  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Quakers,  nor  do  I  think 
the  attraction  was  merely  one  of  personal 
character. 

The  Holy  of  Holies  in  all  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity is  surely  the' same.  For  Friends  the 
outer  sanctuaries  and  courts  do  not  exist ; 
for  the  most  spiritual  saints  in  all  com- 
munions they  only  exist  outside.  The  very 
multitude  of  dogmas  and  complication  of 
rites  in  the  Roman  Church  has,  in  many 
instances,  cbiven  her  saints  inward,  to  hnd 
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their  rest  in  the  bare  simplicity  of  some 
great  fii'st  principle. 

For  Brother  Lawrence,  as  for  John  Wool- 
man,  alike,  the  true  dwelling-place  and 
"covering"  of  the  spirit  is  in  "awful  re- 
tiredness  inward  in  the  presence  of  God." 

Also,  both  Loveday  and  the  Marquise 
were  sufferers.  To  both  the  whole  world 
lay  under  the  shadow  and  the  shelter  of  the 
Cross  of  Eedemption. 

By  both  it  was  never  forgotten  that  the 
only  perfect  life  ever  lived  on  earth  had 
ended  visibly  there  ;  and  with  both  it  was 
the  deepest  conviction  of  the  heart  that  this 
apparent  end  was  not  an  end,  but  a  begin- 
ning, and  meant  not  defeat,  but  victory. 

On  both,  moreover,  had  been  laid  a  life- 
long burden,  which  could  never  more  be  laid 
aside — the  burden  of  iiTeparable  bereave- 
ment, and  of  irremediable  pain.  To  both, 
therefore,  life  had  made  it  plain  that  the 
Master's  Cross  was  not  only  to  rescue  from 
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suffering,  but  to  empower  to  suffer ;  not  to 
abolish  the  Cross  for  the  disciple,  but  to 
consecrate  the  yoke  into  the  Cross,  by 
the  simple  act  of  willingly  taking  up  the 
involuntary  bui-den  daily  after  him.  Thus 
neither  Madame  des  Ormes  nor  Loveday 
Benbow  were  in  the  danger  which  besets  the 
prosperous  "religious  world,"  of  making 
their  ideal  of  religious  serv^ice-  a  beneficent 
dispensing  of  alms  from  the  throne,  instead 
of,  like  the  Master's,  a  sympathetic  beai-ing 
of  the  yoke  with  the  suffering. 

"  Qua?ren8  me  sediflti  lassus," 

for  the  pattern  of  life,  was  as  present  to 
them  as 

"  Redemistl  crucem  passus," 

for  its  motive  power. 

I  have  always  been  glad  that  my  first 
acquaintance  with  holy  people  was  among 
those  who  dwelt  iu  the  shadow,  rather  than 
among  those  who  dwelt  in  the  suushine. 

It   made   it   clearer   whence   the  inward 
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sunshine  came.  It  made  me  see  a  little 
into  the  depths  of  Christian  life  before 
learning  more  of  its  expansions. 

Yet  there  was  a  difference  as  well  as  a 
resemblance  between  Loveday  and  the  Mar- 
quise. It  arose,  I  think,  partly  from  their 
types  of  faith,  but  also  partly  from  their 
differences  of  character  and  experience. 

The  element  of  hope  was  far  stronger  in 
Loveday  Benbow, — not  the  imperishable 
hope  of  the  immortal  life,  this  was  equally 
strong  in  both, — but  hope  for  this  strug- 
gling, sinning,  suffering  world, — hope  for 
humanity. 

In  representing  the  life  of  the  two  sym- 
bolically, I  would  picture  Madame  des  Ormes 
kneehng  with  clasped  hands  and  upturned 
weeping  face  at  the  foot  of  the  cross — the 
Crucified  still  fixed  there;  but  Loveday 
should  stand  by  the  empty  sepulchre,  her 
hands  outstretched  to  clasp  the  feet  that 
were  to  "go  before  into  Galilee,"  and  on 
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lior    lips    and     on    her    radiant    face    the 
rapturous  ^'Eabboni." 

The  words  that  seem  to  vibrate  on  the 
ear  of  one  are,  ^'  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? "  on  the  other  falls 
the  inspiring  message,  "  Go  tell  my  brethren 
that  I  am  risen,  and  go  before  you.^^ 

But  the  thing  about  Loveday  Benbow 
that  was  characteristically  "Quaker"  was  the 
listening  attitude  of  her  whole  being.  Of  all 
the  titles  given  to  the  early  Chiu'ch  before 
she  received  her  Christian  name  at  Antioch 
— "  Brethren,  saints,  believers,  disciples" — 
the  one  most  applicable  to  Loveday  would 
have  been  that  of  "  disciple."  You  felt 
always  that  she  was  a  "learner,"  only  a 
teacher  because  always  learning.  With  her 
no  pupil  came  to  chink  of  a  stagnant  water. 

The  well  of  living  water  did  indeed  spring 
up  in  her  heart  continually — the  Dropping 
Well  from  the  Eock ;  and  she  listened  to  its 
musical   flow,  and   di-ank   of   it,  and  drew 
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from  it  always  fresh  for  every  fresh,  pitcher 
presented  to  her,  for  every  thirsty  heart 
that  came  to  her. 

When  you  came  to  her  for  counsel,  she 
did  not  supply  you  in  a  moment  mth  some 
ready-made  maxim.  She  herself  had  to 
consult  her  authority,  and  her  authority 
was  no  library  of  old  parchments,  no  mere 
record  of  decisions  on  other  cases.  It  was 
a  voice,  a  living  voice,  with  a  fresh  decision 
for  every  case.  There  was  indeed  a  book 
more  precious  to  her  than  gold  and  sweeter 
than  honey ;  but  to  her  that  book  was  the 
utterance  of  one  who  lives  and  speaks  and 
inspires  still. 

The  Eevelation  of  God  through  the  history 
of  One  People,  and  above  all  of  One  Life, 
was,  she  believed,  inspired  into  the  hearts  of 
all  people,  to  be  the  food  of  every  life,  by  a 
Spii-it  who  conmaunes  for  ever  personally  witli 
the  spirits  of  men,  who  teaches,  reminds, 
pleads,  enkindles,  rebukes,  exhorts,  comforts 
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— docs  all  that  is  mvolvcd  in  tlie  manifold 
word  Paraclete. 

In  this  great  Catholic  truth,  brought  for- 
ward and  pressed  on  the  consciousness  of 
the  Chui'ch,  as  so  many  truths  have  been,  by 
one  section  of  it,  often  in  disproportion,  and 
with  that  one-sided  intensity  which  seems 
the  condition  of  the  progress  of  truth 
amongst  us  (who  having  a  mountain  to  climb, 
have  to  climb  it  for  the  most  part  by  a  road 
engineered  in  zig-zags),  Loveday  had  been 
nurtured  by  her  Quaker  mother. 

When  first  I  remember  her  she  must  have 
been  still  young,  scarcely  twenty.  To  us 
she  never  seemed  either  yoimg  or  old.  In 
the  external  sense,  youth,  with  its  -vigour 
and  eager  impulse,  was  never  hers.  In  its 
deepest  sense  youth  was  hers,  with  all  its 
freshness  and  glow  of  hope,  always.  Scarcely 
tT\Tnty,  yet  her  life  as  to  personal  incident 
and  action  was  already  finished  I 

Mother's  love  for  her  had    early   passed 
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into  the  heavens  ;  father's  love — protective, 
self-denying,  provident,  generous — she  had 
never  known.  From  earliest  childhood 
she  had  seen  her  mother  pining,  fading, 
dying  under  her  father's  neglect  and  extra- 
vagance. The  very  love  which  made  her 
quick  to  see  and  wise  to  soften  her  mother's 
sufferings,  rendered  her  keen  to  see  and 
quick  to  hate  her  father's  selfishness. 

Terrible  is  it  for  the  lives  thus  poisoned 
at  the  fountain,  for  which  the  instinctive 
affections  which  are  at  the  root  of  all  love 
are  at  war  with  the  moral  principles  which 
are  at  the  root  of  all  right ;  for  which  the 
alternative  lies  between  "  calling  evil  good,'* 
and  not  being  able  in  the  inmost  heart  to 
"  give  honour  where  honour  is  most  due." 
Terrible  when  the  great  sacred  parable  of 
human  relationships  is  reversed  and  falsified, 
when  the  stone  is  given  to  the  children  for 
bread,  and  the  poisonous  serpent  laid  in  the 
child's  bosom  by  the  very  hand  that  should 
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have  guarded  from  it.  In  such  a  chaos  there 
is  no  resource  but  one,  to  look  up  from  the 
broken  mirror  to  the  unbr  o  en  light  it  should 
have  reflected,  from  the  love  which  has  failed 
to  the  eternal  love,  which  is  fatherly  and 
motherly  at  once,  and  never  fails. 

And  this  Loveday  Benbow  did. 

The  solitude  in  which  her  mother's  death 
left  her  was,  for  heart,  and  mind,  and 
spirit,  for  all  that  makes  *'me,"  as  absolute 
as  that  of  Moses  on  Sinai.  Below  was 
Miss  Felicity  worshipping  her  idol,  which 
she  had  robbed  herself  of  gold,  and  jewels, 
or  such  equivalents  as  she  possessed,  and 
every  precious  thing,  to  make  what  it  was ; 
happy  once  more  to  be  sole  i^riestess  at  its 
shrine. 

To  little  Loveday  it  was  no  shrine.  The 
utmost  which  her  patient  and  injured  mother 
had  been  able  in  dying  to  leave  her  was  a 
legacy  of  reverent  pity,  reverence  for  the 
unfulfilled  relationship,  pity  for  the  lost  man. 
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And  in  this  solitude  came  to  her  the 
voice  of  God.  Direct,  through  no  medi- 
ating mortal  lips,  but  immediate  from  spirit 
to  spirit,  piercing  through  all  the  weeping 
and  the  wailing  of  the  people,  that  voice 
had  reached  her ;  and  direct,  by  no  tender 
human  links,  except  the  humanity  of  God 
made  man,  by  no  gentle  steps  of  love 
ascending  softly  from  higher  to  highest,  her 
spu'it  darted  with  an  arrow's  flight  to  Him. 
She  felt  Him  always  nearest,  His  voice  the 
clearest  to  hear,  the  easiest  to  understand, 
the  dearest  to  follow,  His  love  not  only  the 
sublime  crown  and  climax  of  all,  but  the 
most  familiar  and  homelike  of  all;  what 
He  cared  for,  her  closest  care ;  what  He 
hated,  her  most  natural  indignation.  For 
to  her  the  voice  of  God  was  no  mere  in- 
articulate music,  but  a  living  voice,  whose 
"  Woe  unto  you  "  was  as  real  and  as  needed 
as  its  "  Come  unto  Me  " — "  Woe  unto  you" 
to  the  oppressor  under  any  disguise,  "  Come 
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unto  Me  "  for  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  of 
every  colour. 

Well  for  her  that  her  love  for  God  was 
so  true,  that  like  all  true  love  it  brought  its 
burden  as  well  as  its  joy.  She  did  not  per- 
plex herself  with  theories  about  anthropo- 
morphism. She  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Incarnation  with  all  its  atten- 
dant possibilities,  and  in  the  fact  of  the 
Incarnation  with  all  its  results.  That  God 
should  be  "  grieved  at  His  heart "  to  her 
meant,  at  all  events,  something  quite  real, 
something  at  which  those  who  loved  Him 
must  be  grieved  at  heart  too.  That  God 
should  be  afficted  with  the  afflictions  of 
Israel  of  old  meant  not  that  He  had  been 
roused  from  the  calm  of  the  serene  upper 
heavens  to  a  transitory  exceptional  pity,  but 
that  He  pitied  all  the  creatures  He  had 
made,  and  was  afflicted  -with  their  afflic- 
tions always. 

And  the  wronged  people  of  the  time,  her 
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mother  had  taught  her,  were  the  "  black 
mankind  "  whom  the  English  people  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  America  stole,  and 
bought,  and  sold,  and  held  in  bondage, 
whom  the  Quaker  Society,  alone  of  all 
sections  of  the  Christian  Church,  had  volun- 
tarily emancipated  and  refused  to  hold  in 
bondage,  and  were  labouring  to  set  free 
throughout  the  world. 

There  was  something  surely  in  the 
"listening,"  the  stillness,  the  "waiting," 
on  which  fell  clear  as  a  church  bell  when 
the  whole  chui'ch  was  asleep  and  heard 
nothing,  the  conviction  that  to  buy,  and 
sell,  and  hold  in  bondage  "  black  mankind  " 
was  a  sin. 

During  Loveday's  long  nights  of  weari- 
ness and  days  of  pain  her  spirit  had  suf- 
fered with  that  suffering  people.  She  had 
identified  herself  with  them  as  Kosciusko 
with  his  Poland,  or  Hofer  with  his  Tyrol, 
or  the  most  loyal  Yendean  with  the  fallen 
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race  of  St.  Louis.  She  had  made  that 
wronged  people  her  people,  as  truly  as  she 
believed  her  God  their  God. 

Not  with  a  blind  enthusiasm.  She  loved 
too  much  to  idealise.  She  longed  to  help 
too  much  to  suifer  herself  to  be  deceived  as 
to  what  help  was  needed.  That  the  degra- 
dation was  also  moral,  that  the  chains 
boimd  round  them  were  also  chains  of  sin, 
only  made  her  pity  more  intense. 

Taking  them  at  their  worst,  stupid, 
childish,  helpless,  brutalised,  idle,  vulgar, 
as  their  hardest  enemies  could  picture  them, 
at  their  worst,  and  because  of  the  worst 
oppression  had  made  them,  her  heart  glowed 
towards  them  with  indignant  pity  and 
agonizing  love. 

To  me,  through  her  inspiration,  that 
great  anti-slavery  conflict  became  like  one 
of  Ilomer's  battles,  or  the  story  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  or  of  Waterloo,  as  I  have 
heard  them  from  those  who  fought  there. 
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Pennsylvania  and  IS'ew  England,  where 
John  Woolman  went  on  his  weary  foot- 
pilgrimages  of  compassion  to  rouse  the 
"  Society "  to  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves, 
were  to  me  romantic  and  sacred  names. 
Those  quaint  old  volumes  of  Quaker  litera- 
ture which  she  loved  to  read,  with  their 
old-fashioned  printing  and  their  more  old- 
fashioned  wording  and  thinking,  conscien- 
tiously, or  unconsciously,  "plain,"  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  plainness,  as  to  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  aesthetic,  even  now  make 
my  heart  throb  like  some  new  message  from 
a  dear  voice  of  the  many  now  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  to  me.  As  Amice  Glanvil  used 
to  say,  ''if  the  slaves  had  been  white,  or 
olive,  or  any  artistic  colour,  and  instead  of 
woolly  hair  had  rejoiced  in  raven  tresses  " 
or  "  radiant  masses  of  gold,"  the  world 
would  have  awakened  up  earlier  to  their 
wrongs.  But  Loveday  took  them  at  the 
worst,  thick-lipped,  woolly-haired,  ungrace- 
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ful,  and  loved  tliem  better  for  their  very 
ugliness,  as  a  mother  her  ugly  child.  In 
her  heart,  Amice  declared,  Loveday  called 
them  not  hlack^  but  bronze,  a  kind  of  duller 
gold. 

Too  often,  indeed,  the  picturesque  of  things 
seen  and  temporal  may  blind  us  to  the  true 
poetic  of  the  things  unseen  and  eternal. 

The  whole  history  of  that  great  wrong 
was  vivid  and  distinct  to  Loveday  as  her 
own.  "How  nearly,"  she  used  to  say, 
"  the  monstrous  evil  of  modern  slavery 
had,  at  the  very  beginning,  been  crushed  in 
tlie  germ ;  how  in-esistibly  and  swiftly,  once 
allowed  to  live,  it  had  gro^vn  !  " 

For  centuries  the  Chi'istian  Church  had 
protested  against  slavery,  had  fought  against 
it.  For  two  centui'ies  she  had  vanquished 
it,  and  di'iven  it  from  every  realm  where 
she  had  sway. 

First  of  the  nations,  Ireland,  on  this 
point  twice  in  this  long  campaign  wisest  of 
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all,  by  yirtue  of  the  msdoni  of  the  warm 
heart,  had  renounced  this  wrong.  In  1172 
her  clergy  forbade  all  traffic  in  human 
beings,  and  accomplished  the  emancipation 
of  those  who  had  ah-eady  been  sold  into 
bondage,  chiefly  English  men  and  women, 
kidnapped  and  shipped  from  Bristol. 

In  France  the  burden  of  the  wrong  had 
rested  on  the  heart  of  her  king,  and  in 
1315,  Louis  X.  enfranchised  all  crown  serfs, 
declaring  that  ''  slavery  was  contrary  to 
nature,  which  intended  that  all  men  should 
be  by  birth  free  and  equal." 

And  so  for  two  centuries  the  cry  of  the 
bondsman  had  ceased  to  go  up  to  heaven 
from  Christendom,  at  least  for  any  of  the 
children  of  the  Church. 

That  victory  might  have  seemed  won  for 
ever.  But,  alas  !  the  banner  under  which 
it  was  won  was  too  narrow.  And,  more- 
over, the  religious  wars  of  the  Cross 
checked  the  progress  of  emancipation.     It 
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was  held  unlawful  for  any  Christian  to  en- 
slave his  brethren ;  but  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  were  not  "  brethren,"  they 
were  aliens,  enemies  of  God  and  man,  and 
accordingly  numbers  of  Saracens  were  sold 
into  bondage  without  remorse.  For  broad 
as  the  field  of  Christendom  is,  humanity  is 
broader.  The  Church  had  nobly  thro-wni 
her  shield  over  all  her  children  down  to  the 
meanest.  She  had  freed  all  Christendom 
from  slavery.  She  had  yet  to  learn  that  tin- 
pity  and  the  justice  of  God  reach  further  than 
the  most  Catholic  Chui'ch  that  has  learned 
to  believe  in  them,  and  that  creation  is  an 
earlier  claim  on  His  love  than  baptism.' 

In  this  mediaival  limitation  of  emancipa- 
tion, noble  as  medineval  Christian  emanci- 
pation was,  lay  the  little  rift  whicli  was 
again  to  spoil  all  its  music.  Through  this 
one  weak  place  came  in,  slowly  at  first,  and 
then  in  overwhehning  force,  the  whole 
monstrous     iniquity    of    modern    slavery. 
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worse  than  ancientj  by  all  the  Ckristiau 
pity  it  had  to  stifle,  by  the  "  little  grain  of 
conscience"  which  "made  it  sonr." 

The  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  caused  the  desolation  of  two  countries. 
The  native  races  of  America  were  crushed 
beneath  the  weight  of  forced  labour,  and 
the  native  races  of  Africa  were  torn  from 
their  homes  to  supply  their  places.  Not 
without  individual  protest.  Again  and 
again  the  merciful  heart,  always  beating  in 
the  Chui'ch,  beneath  all  slumber,  and  all 
disguises,  rose  against  this  great  wickedness. 

Cardinal  Ximenes  refused  (even  at  the 
instance  of  Las  Casas,  in  his  mistaken  hope 
of  saving  the  Indians)  to  sanction  the 
Afi'ican  slave-trade.  Charles  Y.  abolished 
slavery  throughout  his  dominions.  The 
Dominicans  condemned  it,  in  contradiction 
to  the  Franciscans,  and  Leo  X.,  when  the 
contending  orders  brought  the  question 
before  him,  gave  decision  on  the  broadest 
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issues.  "  Not  the  Christian  religion  only," 
he  said,  ''but  ]S"ature  herself  protested 
against  a  state  of  slavery."  On  two  other 
sovereigns  this  great  -wrong  weighed 
heavily — Louis  XIII.  of  France,  and  Eliza- 
beth of  England. 

The  conscience  of  Christendom  on  the 
heights,  above  the  temptation,  was  clear. 
I3ut  great  torrents  of  wTong  are  not 
stemmed  by  voices  from  the  heights,  but  by 
humble  men  on  the  levels,  pulling  against 
the  stream,  or  laboriously  building  dykes  of 
common  earth,  to  turn  its  course.  If  kings 
are  to  serve  a  kingdom,  it  can  only  be  by 
coming  down  to  serve.  And  Elizabeth  and 
Louis  XIII.  did  not  come  down  and  serve  ; 
they  stood  on  the  heights  and  protested. 
And  the  thing  against  which  they  pro- 
tested paused  for  a  moment,  and  tlun 
went  on. 

Self-interest  proved  stronger  than  mou- 
archs    and    popes.      Slavery   rooted  itself 
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nortli  and  south  through  all  the  continent 
of  America. 

Louis  was  ''  uneasy  "  at  having  to  sign 
an  edict  consigning  all  Africans  who  came 
to  his  colonies  to  slavery. 

Elizabeth  had  a  "religious  scruple;" 
and  sending  for  Sii'  John  Hawkins,  the 
founder  of  the  English  slave-trade,  ex- 
pressed her  horror  at  Africans  being  taken 
from  their  country  "  without  their  free  con- 
sent." 

To  Louis  XIII. ,  for  the  fii'st  time  pro- 
bably, the  religious  argument  was  used. 
It  was  suggested  that  slavery  would  be  an 
effective  means  of  propagating  the  Gospel 
among  those  benighted  Africans.  And  the 
edict  was  signed. 

To  Queen  Elizabeth  Sir  John  Hawkins 
promised  obedience ;  a  promise  which  he 
kept  by  kidnapping  as  many  natives  as  he 
could  from  the  African  coast  on  his  next 
voyage. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Something  stronger  than  "  religious  scru- 
ples" and  "uneasiness"  is  needed  to  com- 
bat such  evils. 

The  Puritan  forefathers  of  Massachusetts 
also  protested.  In  the  first  instance,  fresh 
from  English  political  freedom,  and  their 
own  struggles  for  religious  liberty,  they  did 
more  than  protest.  They  threw  two  masters 
of  slave  ships  into  prison,  and  threatened 
all  future  kidnappers  with  death.  In  Ehode 
Island  (1527)  Eoger  Williams,  the  founder, 
declared  all  negro  servants  free  after  ten 
years  of  service. 

Yet  self-interest  and  love  of  money 
prevailed.  The  evil  crept  on.  By  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  every 
State  south  of  Ehode  Island  was  slave- 
holding  ;  and  even  the  Quakers  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  involved  both  in  the  traffic 
and  the  property. 

The  mediocval  day  of  emancipation  was 
dying  fast,  and  thick  night  was  coming  once 
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more  over  the  nations.  The  last  voices  of 
the  nightfall  have  their  especial  interest  as 
well  as  the  first  voices  of  the  dawn. 

Of  these  Baxter  and  George  Fox  are 
among  the  last  solitary  protests. 

The  last  cry  of  warning  from  any  body 
of  men  comes  in  1688  from  a  little  com- 
munity of  German  Quakers,  driven  from 
Kreisheim  in  the  Palatinate  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. Coming,  as  they  believed,  to  a  land 
of  light  and  freedom,  they  break  into  a 
cry  of  indignant  astonishment  at  finding 
<' black  brethren"  held  in  bondage  there 
by  Friends. 

*'  Ah,  do  consider  well  this  thing,"  they 
wrote  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Phila- 
delphia, ''  you  who  do  it,  if  you  would  be 
done  unto  in  this  manner.  And  if  it  is 
done  according  to  Christianity,  pray  what 
thing  in  the  world  can  be  done  worse  unto 
us,  than  if  men  should  rob  or  steal  us  away, 
and  sell  us  for  slaves  into  strange  countries, 
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especially  husbands  from  their  wives  and 
childi-en  ?  If  this  is  done  well,  tvhat  sJiall  ive 
say  is  done  ill?^^ 

Clear  and  strong,  the  protest  of  these 
humble,  single  -  hearted  men  rings  out 
tlu-ough  the  growing  darkness ;  and  then 
falls  the  silence  of  night.  The  chains  of 
darkness  arc  riveted  on  America  north  and 
south,  on  the  bodies  of  black  mankind,  and 
on  the  souls  of  the  white.  Yet  even  through 
the  night  the  sik^uce  is  not  unbroken. 
There  are  voices  mild  and  slumbrous  as 
of  those  who  mutter  in  sleep,  or  isolated 
and  piercing  as  of  the  watchers  who  dwell 
in  the  presence  of  Him  who  neither  slum- 
bereth  nor  slcepeth. 

In  1727,  a  London  Quarterly  Quaker 
meeting,  "uneasy,"  like  Louis  XIII. ,  re- 
solved, that  the  importing  of  negroes  fi'om 
tlieu'  native  country  by  Friends  is  "not 
a  commendable  nor  allowed  practiee,''  and 
is   therefore    censured.       And    in   Amcriva 
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similar  mild  rebukes  were  repeated  from 
time  to  time.  But  however  uneasy  tlic 
censure  may  have  made  those  it  concerned, 
the  uncommendable  practice  went  on.  Until 
at  last  began  what  Loveday  used  to  call  the 
first  voices  of  the  dawn,  the  morning  spread 
upon  the  mountains,  which  she  was  persuaded 
should  never  again  die  into  darkness. 

Solitary,  scattered,  too  far  apart,  and  too 
feeble  to  be  echoes  of  each  other;  each 
separate  voice  called  forth  in  response  to 
the  Voice  of  the  Shepherd;  each  separate 
witness,  concerned  not  to  "  deliver  his  own 
soul,"  but  to  deliver  the  oppressed  whose 
burden  lay  upon  him.  At  last  in  a  few 
human  hearts  a  love  to  God  and  man  had 
sprung  up  as  determined  and  active  as  the 
love  of  gain  in  the  oppressors. 

Self-love  had  encountered  a  love  of  man 
as  real  as  itself,  and  when  real  always 
stronger,  as  God  is  stronger  than  the  world. 

In  Long  Island,  William  Burling,   true 
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to  the  last  to  the  generous  sjTiipathies  of 
his  youth,  ''  abhon-iug  slavery  from  his 
early  youth ; "  in  Philadelphia,  the  mer- 
chant, sober  Ealph  Sandiford,  refusing  to 
accept  pecuniary  aid  from  any  who  held 
slaves;  and  Benjamin  Lay,  scarcely  four 
feet  high,  with  his  long  white  beard,  and 
stoical  life,  driven  nearly  to  madness  by  the 
scenes  he  had  witnessed  among  the  negroes 
in  Barbadoes. 

And  then,  no  longer  solitary,  but  leading 
on  a  chorus  wliich  was  swelling  daily, 
Anthony  Benezet  and  John  "Woolman. 

It  was  good,  Loveday  thought,  to  observe 
that  each  of  these  to  whom  it  was  given 
first  to  wake  at  the  Master's  call,  and  to 
carry  it  on  to  others,  and  so  to  wake  the 
Church,  had  been  listening  for  His  voice, 
were  men  who  had  already  risen  above  the 
common  idolatry  of  the  age,  who  having 
refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  Mammon,  had 
learned   to    say    No    to    the  prevailing   siu 
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around  them,  before  they  said  Yes  to  this 
high  especial  call. 

It  was  no  sin,  she  said,  to  buy  and  sell 
in  the  market-place,  but  it  was  not  in  the 
market  -  place  that  the  heavenly  voices 
sounded  clearest. 

Anthony  Benazet,  coming  of  a  race  trained 
for  generations  to  endurance,  son  of  a  father 
exiled  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  (one  of  the  many  heroes  France  had 
driven  from  her),  holding  that  the  noblest 
service  is  rendered  with  the  noblest  part 
of  us,  that  in  God's  kingdom  the  highest 
offices  are  those  which  serve  men  directly 
instead  of  paying  others  to  serve,  chose  the 
career  of  a  teacher  in  Philadelphia,  rather 
than  that  of  a  merchant.  Of  silver  and 
gold  having  none,  better  gifts  were  given 
him  ;  impotent  hearts  leaped  at  his  word  to 
action. 

His  tract  on  the  history  of  Guinea  fur- 
nished Clarkson  with  material  for  his  Essay 
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on  the  Slave-trade,  and  so  gave  the  impulse 
to  the  English  abolition  movement.  His 
pupil,  William  Dillwyn,  formed  the  link 
between  the  American  abolitionists  and  the 
English.  But  most  of  all  Loveday  de- 
lighted in  some  manuscript  fragments  which 
she  possessed  from  the  journals  of  John 
Woolman,  of  New  Jersey,  a  "Minister 
among  Friends,"  who  had  died  at  York  in 
1772. 

"  From  what  I  had  heard  and  read,"  he 
wrote,  "  I  believed  there  had  been,  in  past 
ages,  people  who  walked  in  uprightness 
before  God,  in  a  degree  exceeding  any  that 
I  knew  or  heard  of  now  living.  And  the 
apprehension  of  there  being  less  steadiness 
and  firmness  among  people  of  this  age  than 
in  past  ages  often  troubled  me  while  I  was 
a  child." 

There  Loveday  used  to  say  was  the 
well-spring  on  the  hills  from  which  the 
river  flowed. 
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John  "Woolman  had  learnt  that  in  the 
Church  of  God  there  is  no  irrevocable  Golden 
Age  in  the  past.  The  child  in  the  new 
colony  in  the  new  continent  of  the  far  West 
was  as  near  the  source  of  "  uprightness," 
of  truth,  theological  and  practical,  as  the 
children  in  the  old  country  in  the  far  East, 
on  whom  Divine  hands  were  laid  eighteen 
centuries  ago ;  as  the  young  man  whose 
name  was  Paul,  at  whose  feet  the  mur- 
derers of  the  first  martyr  laid  their  clothes, 
on  whose  dazzled  eyes  broke  the  light 
brighter  than  the  Syrian  sun,  on  whose 
ears  fell  the  transforming  "  Why  perse- 
cutest  thou  Me  ?  " 

The  dragons  are  ever  springing  anew  from 
the  earth,  and  the  heroes  are  ever  needed 
to  encounter  them.  The  Church  is  a  living 
body,  as  her  Lord  is  living,  not  a  sculptured 
copy  of  more  glorious  sculpture  of  olden 
days.  The  good  Shepherd  leads,  the  good 
Spirit  inspires,  now  as  of  old. 
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Around  John  Woolman  doubtless  were 
countless  religious  men,  admirers  of  prophets, 
apostles  and  martyrs  and  all  the  dragon- 
slayers  of  old,  quietly  tolerating  the  dragon 
of  their  own  days,  and  even  persuading 
themselves  that  he  was  a  necessary  beast  of 
burden,  without  whom  the  soil  by  which 
they  lived  could  not  be  tilled.  To  John 
Woolman,  "  whose  concern  it  was  to  attend, 
with  singleness  of  heart,  to  the  voice  of  the 
true  Shepherd,  and  to  be  so  supported  as 
to  remain  unmoved  at  the  faces  of  men," 
he  appeared  in  his  true  form,  as  the  destroyer 
of  moral  and  spiritual  life, — not  to  be 
tolerated  for  an  instant,  whether  the  fields 
could  be  tilled  and  the  owners  live  without 
him  or  not. 

To  the  sober  New  Englander  the  first 
encounter  came  in  prosaic  Kcw  England 
shape.  He  was  asked  to  write  a  will  be- 
queathing black  mankind  as  property. 

"As   writing   was   a   profitable   employ. 
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and  as  offending  sober  people  was  disagree- 
able to  my  inclination,  I  was  straitened  in 
my  mind ;  but  as  I  looked  to  the  Lord  He 
inclined  my  heart  to  His  testimony  ;  and  I 
told  the  man  that  I  believed  the  practice  of 
continuing  slavery  to  this  people  was  not 
right,  and  that  I  had  a  scruple  in  my  mind 
against  doing  writings  of  that  kind ;  that 
though  many  in  our  society  kept  them  as 
slaves,  still  I  was  not  easy  to  be  concerned 
in  it.  I  spoke  to  him  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  he  made  no  reply  to  what  I  said, 
but  went  away  ;  he  also  had  some  concerns 
in  the  practice,  and  I  thought  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  me. 

"  In  this  case  I  had  a  fresh  confirma- 
tion, that  acting  contrary  to  present  out- 
ward interest  from  a  motive  of  Divine  love, 
and  in  regard  to  truth  and  righteousness, 
opens  the  way  to  a  treasure  better  than 
silver,  and  to  a  friendship  exceeding  the 
friendship  of  men." 
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He  was  not  lifted  above  the  level  of  his 
neighbours.  To  him  sober  accumulation  of 
silver  would  have  been  pleasant ;  and  to  lose 
at  once  silver  and  approbation  was  not 
pleasant;  but  truth  and  righteousness  and 
the  friendship  of  God  were  better,  and  he 
chose  them.  The  sacrifice  required  of  him 
was  not  great,  a  few  silver  coins, — the 
sullen  silence  of  a  neighbour.  But  the 
principle  would  have  led  to  any  sacrifice. 
The  faithfulness  which  enabled  him  to 
refuse  the  shillings  would  have  strengthened 
him  to  choose  the  stake. 

His  testimony  began  in  1759. 

The  Hand  whose  slightest  indication  he 
followed  led  him  on.  His  mind  being  "  in 
awful  retiredness  inward  to  the  Lord,"  the 
things  which  grieve  the  Merciful  One  be- 
came intolerable  to  him.  He  could  not 
bear  in  his  journeys  as  a  minister,  to  "  eat, 
(brink,  and  lodge  free  of  cost ''  with  those 
who  lived  in  ease  on  the  hard  labour  of  their 
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slaves;  lie  could  not  bear  to  ride  at  ease, 
while  the  oppressed  were  toiling,  "  hardly 
used,"  for  those  who  welcomed  him.  Often 
weakly,  and  with  a  weary  bodj^,  he  travelled 
on  foot  from  place  to  j)lace  to  bear  his 
testimony. 

"Though  travelling  thus  on  foot  was 
wearisome  to  his  body,  it  was  agreeable  to 
his  state  of  mind,"  whilst  his  spirit  was 
"covered  with  sorrow  and  heaviness,"  on 
account  of  "  friends  living  in  fatness  on  the 
labours  of  the  poor  oppressed  negroes." 

In  these  lonely  long  walks  and  "in  this 
state  of  humiliation,  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
and  His  tasting  death  for  every  man,  and 
the  travels  and  sufferings  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  were  livingly  revived  "  in  him. 

His  spirit  grew  freer  under  the  yoke,  and 
he  "expatiated"  at  one  of  the  quarterly 
meetings  "on  the  tenderness  and  loving 
kindness  of  the  Apostles  as  shown  in 
labours,  perils,  and  sufferings  towards  the 
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poor  Gentiles,"  and  contrasted  with  "  this 
the  treatment  which  those  Gentiles  the 
negroes  received  at  their  hands,"  and  "  the 
power  of  truth  came  over  those  present, 
and  his  mind  was  united  to  a  tender- 
hearted people  in  those  parts." 

Many  journeys  he  made  from  house  to 
house,  earnestly  warning  the  slave-owner 
against  his  sin.  In  1772  he  came  on  a 
religious  -sdsit  to  England,  and  laid  before 
the  quarterly  meeting  at  York  the  wi'ongs 
of  this  oppressed  people.  And  soon  after- 
wards he  died. 

But  in  1774  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  disowned  any  of  their 
members  concerned  in  the  slave-trade  ;  and 
in  177G  they  diso^vned  any  who  refused  to 
emancipate  their  slaves.  Twelve  years  after- 
wards not  a  slave  was  held  by  any  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

But  these  were  dead.  Who  held  the 
banner  and  carried  on  the  fight  now  ? 
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It  was  a  way  of  Loveday's  that  she  never 
spoke  of  "the  dead."  Death,  she  taught 
us,  was  not  a  permanent  condition,  but  a 
momentary  transition,  a  commending  of  the 
spirit,  not  for  the  first  time  nor  the  last, 
into  the  hands  of  God.  "  From  the  hand 
of  God  to  the  hand  of  God."  They  lived 
by  the  hand  of  God.  They  live  in  His 
protecting,  moulding,  perfecting  hands  for 
ever. 

"  These  all  died  in  faith,"  she  said,  "  not 
having  obtained  the  promises :  they  em- 
braced them  in  weakness  and  in  the  dark- 
ness afar  off.  Do  you  think  they  will  not 
embrace  them  now,  when  they  are  in  the 
light,  in  fulness  of  strength,  when  the  ful- 
filment comes  near,  as  it  is  coming  every 
day?" 

She  could  never  endure  a  word  which 
seemed  to  give  the  visible  precedence  over 
the  invisible  just  made  perfect. 

"  "We   shall   not  prevent  (precede)  them 
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that  arc  asleep,"  she  would  say.  "  They 
went  before,  and  they  shall  be  fii*st." 

"But,  Loveday,"  I  said  one  day,  '^ these 
have  overcome,  and  the  battle  goes  on  ;  you 
say  the  great  thing  for  us  is  to  find  out  tlie 
dragons  and  the  heroes  now.'' 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  It  is  because  God  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  because  the 
prophets  are  living  now,  that  it  is  such 
empty  work  to  build  then*  sepulchres. 
They  are  not  caring  for  their  sepulchres, 
but  for  the  issue  of  the  battle  in  which  they 
shared." 

"But  how  shall  we  find  out  the  heroes 
and  the  di'agons?"  I  asked,  thinking  that 
the  Frenchmen  who  destroyed  the  Bastille, 
in  whose  cause  (partly)  I  had  worn  the 
foolscap,  had  not  exactly  proved  the  right 
heroes,  and  hoj)ing  that  Granville  Sharp 
would  not  similarly  fail. 

"  By  fighting  youi-  own  little  bit  of  tlie 
battle  well  under   the  Captain's   eye  ;    by 
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pulling  against  the  stream  of  little  tempta- 
tions," she  said.  ''  It  was  by  refusing  the 
ill-earned  shillings  that  John  Woolman  was 
made  ready  to  embrace  the  emancipation  of 
a  race.  In  the  intervals  of  the  battle,  if 
there  are  any,  by  keeping  our  armour 
bright,  and  listening  for  the  Master's  word 
of  command,  and  being  ready  to  obey  it 
at  all  costs.  Above  all  by  listening.  He 
can  direct  us  through  any  voice,  if  we  are 
awake  and  listening.  John  Woolman  was 
guided  into  his  right  path  by  a  temptation 
to  forsake  it ;  Granville  Sharp  by  an  appeal 
to  his  kindness  from  a  poor  bruised  and 
wounded  runaway  slave,  Jonathan  Strong ; 
Thomas  Clarkson  by  an  invitation  to  write 
a  prize  essay ;  William  Wilberforce,  by  an 
appeal  from  Thomas  Clarkson.  But  neither 
of  them  would  have  followed  the  call,"  said 
Loveday,  "unless  they  had  been  listen- 
ing for  the  Voice,  and  had  cared  before  all 
things  in  the  world  to  follow  it." 

VOL.  II,  E 


CHAPTER  II. 

TT  was  New- Year's  Eve ;  the  eve  of  the 

birthday  of  the  new  century. 

It  had  been  proposed  that  the  most  in- 
timate members  of  our  circle  should  welcome 
it  in  together  in  our  house.  But  this  fell 
to  the  ground. 

Madame  des  Ormes  could  not  tnist  herself 
to  be  in  company  on  that  evening.  The  old 
century  had  slain  and  buried  too  much. 
Its  last  day  would  to  her  but  be  a  "jour  des 
morts."  She  would  keep  the  vigil  alone  ; 
and  her  Claire  would,  she  hoped,  sleep  it 
in,  and  see  the  new  century  first  in  the 
light  of  dawn.  Her  poor  child's  face  ought 
to  be  towards  the  dawn ;  but  scarcely  her 
own. 
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Miss  Felicity  preferred  being  under  the 
same  roof  with  her  poor  brother,  though  to 
him  years  or  centuiies  could  bring  but  little 
change. 

Loveday  was  not  an  observer  of  days  and 
months,  and  times,  and  years.  To  her 
every  morning  brought  its  new  mercies,  and 
began  a  new  life.  She  sat  beside  the  river 
which  makes  glad  the  city  of  God  ;  and  the 
river  of  time  flowed  by  her  less  heeded.  It 
came  from  the  exhaustless  clouds  and  flowed 
to  the  boundless  seas,  and  was  flowing 
always.  There  were  breaks  in  it,  rapids, 
and  calms,  but  they  were  not  afi'ected  by 
the  commencement  of  what  we  call  centuries. 
Days  and  nights  were  realities;  and  man- 
kind had  its  days  and  nights,  but  they  did 
not  date  from  such  artificial  barriers. 
History  and  life  did  not,  for  her,  divide 
themselves  in  that  way. 

So  our  New- Year's  gathering  was  reduced 
to  our  own  family  and  my  uncle  Fyford. 
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Dick  \s'as  far  away  in  the  Mediten-ancan, 
blockading  Malta,  and  defending  indefensible 
Naples,  his  brief  letters,  -when  he  wi'otc,  full 
of  nothing  but  Nelson. 

Mrs.  Danescombe  had  desired  to  have 
introduced  the  new  century  in  state  with 
the  amber  damask  uncovered,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  but  my  father  for  once  overruled 
her  decision,  and  we  met  it  gathered 
around  the  wood  fii'o  in  the  old  Stone 
Parloui". 

"  Yesterday,"  said  my  uncle,  ''  the  king 
will  have  closed  the  session ;  in  three  weeks 
the  Irish  members  will  be  flocking  to  London, 
and  we  shall  have  the  first  United  Imperial 
Parliament." 

"  Scarcely  united,  I  am  afraid,"  said  my 
father.  "The  old  Irish  Parliament  died 
hard." 

"Every tiling  in  Ireland  dies  hard,"  re- 
torted my  uncle.  "Dying  and  massacring 
is  their  strong  point.     Seventy  thousand  in 
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the  last  rebellion,  '98.  If  they  could  only 
live  and  let  live,  it  would  be  another  thing." 

''"Well,"  said  my  father,  ''in  one  good 
thing  they  are  strong — they  are  against  the 
slave-trade  to  a  man." 

"Poor  creatures,"  said  my  imcle,  "they 
never  had  any  slaves.  Property  of  any 
kind  is  not  at  all  events  their  strong  point, 
and  it  is  easy  enough  to  be  generous  with 
other  people's." 

"You  are  right  as  to  the  slaves,  Eichard," 
replied  my  father  rather  warmly.  "They 
have  never  had  any  slaves  since  the  Irish 
clergy  denounced  the  Bristol  slave-trade  in 
1172.  I  should  like  to  see  our  clergy 
follow  their  example  now." 

"Pray,  Mr.  Danescombe,"  said  my  step- 
mother, "let  politics  be  banished  this  one 
evening.  Let  us  speak  of  something  more 
suitable  to  the  occasion." 

"What  would  you  have,  Euphrasia?" 
he    replied,    smiling.       "Politics    are    the 
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gossip  of  centuries.  I  wish  Dick  were 
here,"  he  added.  "  You  have  a  letter  from 
him,  Piers.  Did  he  say  anything  about 
himself?" 

"  Nothing  about  himself,"  said  Piers ; 
"scarcely  anything  about  anybody  but 
Kelson." 

The  "scarcely"  meant  Amice  Glanvil, 
with  whom  at  the  moment  our  cousin  was 
vehemently  in  love ;  "  this  time,"  he  said, 
"no  boy's  fancy,  but  serious — a  matter  of 
life  and  death  ! " 

"  I  wonder  if  the  lad  says  true,"  said  my 
father.  "  I  should  not  wonder.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  people  who  work  under  a  man, 
especially  that  of  the  young,  often  squares 
more  with  the  decision  of  the  centuries, 
than  the  judgment  in  high  places.  Pity 
he  should  be  defending  that  abominable 
Neapolitan  tyranny ! " 

"  There  is  something  in  the  letter  about 
the   execution   of    a   Neapolitan    admiral," 
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said  Piers,  "  and  the  corpse  rising  up  out  of 
the  sea  and  following  the  ships  upright.  It 
was  horribly  like  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
Dick  says ;  and  the  poor  fellow  was  called  a 
patriot." 

"  Poor  Caraccioli !  "  replied  my  father. 
"  It  was  a  sad  business.  The  noblest  help- 
ing to  sustain  the  vilest.  No  wonder  the 
sailors  shuddered." 

"It  was  only  the  weight  of  the  stones 
attached  to  the  feet  which  caused  the  body 
to  rise,"  said  my  uncle  drily. 

"  Very  probably,"  replied  my  father.  "  I 
suppose  the  Day  of  Judgment  will  be 
brought  about  by  some  weight  prolong  too 
heavy  at  last.  Everything  must  sink  or 
float  by  some  balancing  of  weights, — even 
Ifeapolitan  courts.  The  wretched  thing  is 
to  keep  up  things  that  ought  to  sink,  by 
weights  unfaii'ly  attached, — the  weight  of 
Nelson's  nobleness  and  England's  freedom, 
for  instance,  attached  to  a  defunct  tyranny, 
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making  it  float  after  living  men  with  a 
ghastly  semblance  of  life." 

We  were  drifting  into  politics  again. 

"At  all  events,"  responded  my  uncle,  " I 
suppose  you  are  not  too  cosmopolitan  to 
rejoice  in  the  capture  of  Malta." 

"  One  defunct  thing  safely  buried,  at  all 
events,  that  old  order  of  the  Knights,"  said 
my  father.  "  Yet  that  had  a  grand  life  and 
meaning  in  it  once." 

"Your  old  admiration,  the  French  re- 
public, has  life  enough  in  it,  at  all  events," 
said  my  uncle.  "As  to  meaning,  I  cannot 
say.  Not  exactly  the  same  as  it  began 
with,  certainly.  War  and  \'ictories  on  all 
sides.  In  Italy,  Marengo;  in  Bavaria, 
Hohenlinden  on  the  2ud,  a  month  since. 
The  Czar  an  adorer  of  the  new  Alexander 
— ^Napoleon  Buonaparte.  And  even  as  to 
your  blacks,  the  Convention  decrees  emanci- 
pation in  1794,  and  their  ships  ravage  your 
Free  Black  Colony  in  Sierra  Leone  the  same 
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year.    What  Frencli  liberty  means,  is  not  so 
plain." 

"  It  means  the  First  Consul ! "  said  my 
father,  very  sadly.  "Eichard,  you  are  a 
little  hard  on  me.  How  could  I  help 
hoping?  Every  one  hoped  twenty  years 
since.  Eeligious  men  hoped;  and  even 
scepticism  hoped.  Eousseau,  and  Tom  Paine 
himself,  only  wanted  to  destroy  the  old 
beliefs,  not  for  the  sake  of  destroying,  but 
because  they  fancied  they  had  a  new 
panacea  for  humanity.  For  once  the  toiling, 
silent  multitudes — the  multitudes  the  Master 
had  compassion  on^  Eichard,  made  themselves 
heard,  and  not  having  learned  letters,  they 
spoke  in  whiiiwinds.  And  the  first  breath 
of  the  whirlwind  swept  away  the  Bastille, 
and  seemed  to  let  in  a  flood  of  light,  and 
made  a  world  of  room  for  men  to  think,  and 
form,  and  reform  in.  No  one  thought 
whiiiwinds  would  build.  We  only  thought 
they    would    clear    the     ground     for    the 
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builders.  But  so  far,  in  France  at  least, 
the  builders  have  not  come,  and  the  whirl- 
wind having  destroyed  the  Bastilles,  whirls 
round  the  dust  of  their  ruins,  on  and  on, 
blinding  men's  eyes  and  stifling  their 
breath.  In  England,  please  God,  we  will 
begin  -wnith  building,  not  with  destroying. 
It  makes  a  very  iiTcgular  edifice,  but  at 
least  it  does  not  make  a  world  of  ruin.  The 
difficult  thing  now,  Eichard,"  he  concluded, 
wdth  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  "is  not  to 
repent,  but  to  hope.  You  are  a  teacher  of 
Christianity.     Teach  us  to  hope." 

''It  is  five  minutes  to  twelve ! "  inter- 
posed Mrs.  Danescombe. 

We  had  made  no  plan  of  greeting  the 
coming  century.  But  silence  fell  on  us  all. 
My  father  went  to  the  window  and  opened 
it.  We  stood  near  it  with  hushed  breath, 
hand  in  hand,  mine  in  Piers's  and  father's. 
I  knew  Reuben  Pengelly  and  the  Methodists 
were  watching  in  the  New  Year  together ; 
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and  at  the  old  house  across  the  market-place 
Madame  des  Ormes,  and  Claire,  and  Love- 
day  were  keeping  vigil.  The  still  air 
seemed  palpitating  with  prayer.  And  clear 
and  deep  at  last  fell  the  twelve  midnight 
beats  of  the  fine  silvery  old  church  bell. 
It  was  not  tolling  in  its  first  new  cen- 
tury ! 

And  then,  through  the  still,  frosty  night, 
the  chimes  rang  out  in  theii*  slow,  linger- 
ing music  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm.  We 
all  stood  still  until  the  last  vibration  died 
away  along  the  empty,  unlighted,  silent 
streets. 

*'The  old  sacred  voice  is  teaching  us  to 
hope  ! "  said  my  father  at  last.  "  '  Praise 
God!'' — There  is  no  sui-er  path  to  hope." 
And  then  in  a  lower  voice  he  added,  as  if  to 
himself,  " '  a//  creatures  here  below.''  Yes, 
we  are  only  below !  The  whirlwind  and 
darkness  are  only  below.  'Praise  Him 
above,  ye  heavenly  host.'   They  are  doing  it. 
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They  liave  learned  the  way  to  hope,  the  only 
way.  Richard,"  he  said,  grasping  my 
uncle's  hand,  "let  us  have  a  prayer,  and 
part." 

My  uncle  looked  perplexed.  Family 
prayer  even  was  not  then  a  common  in- 
stitution, extempore  prayer  was  an  idea  that 
would  never  have  occurred  to  him,  and  the 
Liturgy  itself  was  scarcely  conceivable  to 
him,  except,  as  a  whole,  in  its  ordered 
sequence.  And  no  prayer-book  was  at  hand 
to  read  out  of.  Moreover,  there  was  some- 
thing curious  in  kneeling  except  in  a  pew 
or  at  a  bedside.  Yet,  he  did  not  like  to 
decline.  He  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  did 
about  the  best  thing  that  could  have  been 
done. 

We  all  laielt  at  the  long,  low  window- 
seat,  the  stars  twinkling  on  us  thi-ough  the 
frosty  air,  and  the  little  star  in  Loveday 
Benbow's  window  and  in  Madame's  shining 
across  the  market-place ;  and  in  a  low  voice 
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my  uncle  said,  ^^  Let  us  prmj  for  the  whole 
state  of  Christh  Church  militant  here  on 
earthy 

So  we  entered  the  new  century,  as  I 
trust,  in  communion  with  the  whole  Church, 
suffering  and  battling  in  this  transitory  life, 
and  departed  from  it  to  the  King  in  his 
heavenly  kingdom;  always  militant  here, 
and  always  militant  in  hope. 


CHAPTER  III. 

rpnE  next  morning  I  remember  feeling 
it  almost  strange  how  nnclianged  the 
world  looked.  The  sun  dawned,  not  on  a 
new  -century,  but  simply  on  a  new  day. 

But  then,  how  much  a  new  day  means ! 
A  new  morning  and  evening,  the  only  eras 
nature  recognises,  illuminating  the  heavens 
for  their  birth  and  close,  with  unwearied 
varieties  of  festive  ceremonial,  of  gladness 
and  of  tender  solemnity. 

Daily  life  began  again,  grouped  not 
around  centuries,  but  around  its  own  end- 
lessly varying  work  and  interests. 

Although  a  century  had  begun,  I  could 
not  forget  the  important  event  inmiediately 
before  me  and  Tiers ;  for  it  was  settled  at 
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last  that  Piers  and  I  were  to  pay  the  long- 
promised  visit  to  our  cousins  the  Crichtons 
at  Clapham. 

A  journey  to  London  was  not  indeed  as 
formidable  a  thing  then  as  it  had  been  fifty 
years  before.  It  could  be  accomplished, 
travelling  early  and  late,  in  thi-ee  days. 
My  father  had  been  to  London  six  times, 
Mrs.  Danescombe  once.  There  were  at  least 
twenty  people  in  Abbot's  Weir  who  -  had 
spent  some  days,  at  one  time  of  their  life 
or  another,  in  the  great  city.  The  chief 
mantua-maker,  if  she  had  not  achieved  the 
journey  herself,  procured  her  fashions  fi-oni 
a  friend  in  the  neighbouring  large  town, 
who  went  annually.  Still  it  was  distinctly 
an  event.  Preparations  were  made  for  it 
about  on  the  same  scale  as  in  these  days  for 
a  voyage  by  the  overland  route.  It  was 
still  a  popular  belief  amongst  us  that  the 
denizens  of  the  metropolis  were,  in  the 
lower    strata,    a    people    of    preternatural 
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cunning  and  acuteness,  against  whose 
machinations  inexperienced  young  persons 
should  be  carefully  warned  ;  and  among  the 
higher  classes,  endowed  with  a  preternatural 
perfection  of  good  manners,  of  which  pro- 
vincial young  persons  were  to  stand  in  awe. 
People  warned  you,  congratulated  you, 
gave  you  solemn  auguries,  or  anxious  good 
wishes,  according  to  their  experience  and 
disposition,  as  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
stage  of  your  existence.  Madam  Glanvil, 
indeed,  who  prided  herself  on  a  certain 
fine  old  county  flavour,  and  would  have  held 
it  a  degradation  to  tone  down  even  a  certain 
rough  provincialism  of  accent,  to  the  com- 
mon smoothness  of  people  who  were  "no 
better  known  in  one  county  than  in  another," 
by  no  means  shared  this  sentiment.  I  had 
rather  a  shrinking  from  her  rough  handling 
of  the  subject.  Ihit  that  day  I  had  to 
encounter  her;  my  first  Kew  Year's  greet- 
ing being  promised  to  Amice. 
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Madam   Glanvil   received   me   with    her 
most  critical  air. 

"  Don't  bring  back  any  fine  London  airs 
to  me,"  she  said,  sitting  in  her  high-backed 
chaii",  and  pinching  me  mentally  between 
her  fingers,  like  the  pinch  of  snuff  she  was 
taking,  "  or  come  mincing  your  words  small 
like  the  stones  in  those  new  roads  of  Mr. 
MacAdam's,    till   there's    no    telling   what 
they  are  or  where  they  come  from.     Towns- 
folks  are    townsfolks,  and  nothing   better, 
whether  the  town  is  where  the  Palaces  and 
Parliament  Houses    happen   to  be,  or  any 
other.     And   you    Danescombes  are  better 
than  that,  at  least  on  one  side.     And  above 
all,"  she  added,  her  manner  changing  from 
rough  play  to   sharp  and  serious  warning, 
and  her  eyes  giving  out  one  of  their  stormy 
steely  flashes,  "  don't  bring  home  any  new- 
fangled nonsense  of  religion  or  philanthropy. 
I  know  where  you  are  going  well  enough,  and 
the  kind  of  cant  they  talk  at  Clapham;  calling 
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themselves  '  poor  sinners '  and  '  worms  of 
the  dust,'  and  all  the  time  fancying  they 
can  see  everybody's  duties  and  set  eveiy- 
body  right  all  the  world  over  !  That  they 
call  'saving  faith.'  Believing  any  wicked 
lies  against  their  own  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  and  crying  and  sighing  over 
any  lazy  runaway  of  a  black  that  comes 
whining  to  them !  And  that  they  call 
philanthropy.  All  I  know  is,  such  religion 
and  such  philantliropy  don't  set  foot  in 
Court  while  the  breath  is  in  my  body. 
And  that.  Bride  Danescombc,  I  hope  you 
quite  understand.  Methodists  there  will 
be,  I  suppose,  as  long  as  there  are  poor 
ignorant  fools  to  listen  to  them,  and,  as  for 
as  I  see,  among  such  they  do  no  great 
harm.  It  keeps  them  from  worse,  as  we 
set  fire  to  the  furze  when  it  grows  too  wild. 
And  I  allow  they  are  better  than  Jacobins.. 
But  Methodists  in  mufti,  !>[ethodists  turned 
parsons,  or  parsons  tui-ncd  Methodists,  and 
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worse  than  all,  Methodists  tiimecl  philan- 
thropists, that  is  Jacobins  and  Methodists  in 
one,  I  never  will  abide.  And  that  is  what 
they  are  at  Clapham.  I  would  as  soon  send 
Amice  to  Paris,  to  learn  religion  from  the 
French  Convention.  But  there's  your 
father's  weak  point,  and  he  must  take  the 
consequences.  Only  you  understand,  I 
mean  what  I  say.  Forewarned  is  fore- 
armed." 

Then,  half  amused  at  the  warmth  she 
had  worked  herself  into,  and  pleased  to  see 
me  unmoved,  as  I  always  was  when  her 
assaults  in  any  way  touched  my  father,  she 
added,  "  Poor  little  maid,  you  stand  iire 
pretty  well.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will 
show  you  something,  I'll  be  bound  you  care 
for  more  than  Methodism  or  philanthropy, 
black  or  white."  And  she  walked  before 
me  up  the  old  oak  staircase  into  her  own 
bedroom,  and  there,  drawing  out  from  a 
Japan  cabinet  sundry  ti'easures  of  lace  and 
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ancient  jewellciy,  she  presented  me  with  a 
piece  of  choice  old  English  point,  and  with 
a  pendant  of  amethyst. 

I  should  greatly  have  liked  not  to  take 
them.  They  seemed  to  me  missiles  thrown 
at  Granville  Sharp,  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Wil- 
herforce,  and  all  the  Clapham  names  I 
delighted  to  honour.  But  Amice  clasped 
the  jewel  round  my  neck. 

"I  know  you  would  like  to  thi'ow  them 
at  Granny's  feet,"  she  mm-mured,  "or  to 
subscribe  them  to  an  anti-slavery  society. 
But  one  Avould  bo  melodramatic,  and  the 
other  dishonest.     So  submit." 

And  I  submitted. 

Amice  and  I  walked  back  thi*ough  the 
woods  to  Abbot's  Weir.  The  air  was  clear 
and  frosty ;  the  river  beside  which  our 
path  wound  mingled  its  tinkling  icicles  with 
the  rush  of  its  many  waters  over  the  rocks. 

''  I  like  a  day  such  as  this,"  Amice  said. 
"  There  seems  room  in  the  world  to  breathe. 
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The  sky  seems  so  boundless  and  yet  so  near, 
and  one's  own  body,  like  the  river,  so 
strong  and  free  ;  not  a  burden,  but  a  power. 
But  /  am  not  a  power !  "  she  added  sud- 
denly, "  not  a  river,  indeed,  nor  a  rock  to 
stop  it, — only  a  pebble.  All  women  are  no 
more  than  that." 

"N'othing  is  really  a  power,"  I  said, 
'-'■  except  in  its  own  place." 

"  Yes,  that  is  your  religion,"  she  said ; 
''  God  is  everything.  Do  you  know.  Bride, 
I  have  been  puzzling  out  church  histories 
and  philosophies,  and  all  kinds  of  books,  in 
my  gi'andfather's  library.  Books  are  the 
only  world  in  which  I  am  free  —  free  to 
f  think  ;  and  that  is  why  I  care  about  them. 
If  Piers  could  not  make  and  work,  he 
would  understand  what  books  are  better. 
By-and-by  he  will ;  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  there  are  only  two  religions — 
Pantheism  and  Dualism,  Polytheism  being 
only  the  popular  side  of  Pantheism.     That 
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is  :  everything  transfused  with  the  Divine  ; 
evil  a  mere  passing  shadow,  a  negation, 
nothing  ;  the  conflict  melodramatic,  the 
victory  certain.  Or :  darkness  and  light  co- 
equal if  not  co-eteraal,  darkness  as  much 
a  reality  as  light ;  the  conflict  ten-ibly  real, 
the  victory  terribly  uncertain." 

''  Among  the  heathen,  you  mean,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"I  mean  every  one's  natural  religion," 
she  replied.  "  We  may  call  ourselves  what 
we  like.  But  you  are  by  nature  a  Pan- 
theist, and  I  a  Dualist.  You  believe  in  one 
power  —  good  ;  and  I  in  two — good  and 
evil." 

"  Of  course  I  believe  there  is  the  devil. 
Amice,"  I  said. 

"You  think  you  do,"  she  said,  "  but  you 
think  of  him  as  of  Attila,  the  scourge  of 
God;  vanquished  and  swept  over  by  the 
tide  of  victoiy  ages  ago ;  or  as  of  an 
extinct  race  of  wolves  or  tigers,  prowling 
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maliciously  around  the  folds  they  dare  not 
ravage.  I  believe  in  him  as  I  believe  in 
this  terrible  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  and  I 
have  not  the  least  idea  how  the  war  is  to 
end." 

"He  is  vanquished,"  I  said.*  "I  am 
quite  sui'e  how  the  war  will  end.  But  of 
.course  I  am  not  sui-e  how  this  campaign 
will  end." 

"  You  are  thinking  of  Clapham,"  she 
said,  ''and  its  campaigns  against  wrongs, 
against  us,  Bride  Danescombe,  the  slave- 
holders. I  can  tell  you  how  that  will  end. 
Slavery  will  be  abolished,  sooner  or  later, 
in  ten,  say,  or  twenty,  or  forty  years ;  that 
is,  such  slavery  as  Acts  of  Parliament  can 
abolish.  But  things  are  not  so  simple  as 
you  and  Piers  and  Clapham  think.  That  is 
the  perplexity  about  the  Bible.  All  the 
problems  there  are  so  simple.  There  is 
Christ  and  Satan,  the  world  and  the  Church, 
light    and     darkness,    scarlet    and    white, 
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Babylon  and  the  Bride.  But  here  nothing 
is  simjile ;  it  is  all  twilight,  and  intei-mix- 
ing  of  every  colour,  and  complications  of 
every  form.  While  this  contest  is  going  on 
in  Parliament,  generations  are  finishing  the 
warfare  and  passing  away  to  be  judged.  I 
am  passing  on  to  be  judged.  Bride,  and  my 
poor  slaves  are  passing  on,  and  we  shall 
meet  there,  and  we  cannot  meet  here  ;  and 
it  seems  as  if  I  might  do  everything,  and  I 
can  do  nothing.  How  can  I  help  believing 
in  two  powers  ?  " 

Her  voice  and  her  whole  frame  quivered, 
and  she  stood  still. 

"  How  could  I  help  believing  them 
almost  equal  ? — at  least,"  she  added,  with  a 
sudden  illumination  of  her  whole  coun- 
tenance, "  I  did  believe  so  till  last  night." 

In  all  our  intercourse,  intimate  as  it  had 
been,  implied  as  all  this  had  been,  she  had 
never  spoke  dii-ectly  thus  before.  She  sat 
down  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and,  looking 
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do^\^l,  began  to  write  on  the  ground  with, 
her  foot. 

''  Where  do  you  think  I  spent  last 
night  ?  "  she  resumed,  suddenly  looking  up, 
her  whole  face  radiant.  "  In  the  church, 
by  the  tombs  of  my  forefathers.  Granny 
does  not  know,  of  course.  But  I  was  quite 
sure  it  would  do  me  good,  and  quite  sui-e 
she  would  not  let  me  go.  So  I  took  Chloe 
and  went.  To-day  I  shall  tell  her.  She 
will  storm,  and  then  she  will  smile,  and  she 
will  call  me  mad,  and  like  me  rather  the 
better  for  doing  it  and  for  daring  her.  It 
was  so  strange.  Bride,  in  the  night.  The 
wood  was  as  weird  as  the  church ;  indeed, 
the  chui'ch  felt  quite  homelike  after  it. 
Natui-e  is  not  all  good  and  sweet.  She  is 
dualistic  at  all  events.  She  has  tigers  and 
serpents,  and  hurricaiues,  and  volcanoes,  and 
earthquakes,  and  avalanches;  and  even  in 
her  tame  state  here  in  England  her  winds 
and  rivers  moan  and  roar  with  voices  not 
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altogether  aDgelic.  They  clid,  at  least,  last 
night.  To-day  the  wind  is  a  playmate — 
the  waters  are  trickling  and  sparkling, 
leaping  and  coursing  like  horses  set  free 
on  the  moors.  Last  night  they  crept  and 
whirled  and  plashed  sullenly  into  dark, 
deep  pools,  where  they  could  drown  people ; 
and  the  winds  wailed  and  laughed  and  jab- 
bered, and  made  sudden  angiy  rushes  at  us." 

"'Tis  conscience  tliat  makes  cowards  of 
us  all,"  I  said,  smiling. 

"  It  was  not  conscience,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  was  not  afraid.  It  was  simply  the  night, 
the  dark  side,  which  is  always  there.  It 
was  the  beautiful  tamed  leopard  showing 
her  teeth.  They  may  call  her  a  nurse  of 
men  if  they  like.  But  she  is  a  nurse  of 
another  race,  passionate,  tropical.  If  she 
caresses  us  sometimes,  at  other  times  she 
turns  on  us,  and  envies  and  hates  us,  and  in 
her  rage  will  do  us  any  mischief  she  can. 
One  does  not  know  ^^  hat  dark  old  memories 
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are  haunting  and  maddening  her ;  perhaps 
it  is  those  mighty  fallen  spirits  of  Milton's. 
Their  memories  are  bitter  enough.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  very  strange  to  me  that  men, 
poets  and  others,  can  go  on  sentimental- 
ising about  nature  as  if  she  were  a  beautiful, 
meek,  passive  creatui-e,  that  meant  us 
nothing  but  good." 

"  But  you  got  into  the  church  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  there  it  was  different ;  there  I 
felt  at  home." 

"  Yet,"  I  said,  "  some  people  would  think 
the  church,  with  the  tombs  and  the  silence, 
far  more  di-eadful  at  midnight  than  the 
woods." 

"  Because  they  think  the  dead  are  there. 
We  are  Christians,  and  tve  know  there  are  no 
dead^''  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  The  dust 
of  those  who  died  is  there — all  that  nature 
can  touch  or  dissolve.  Certainly  I  am  not 
afraid  of  that,  no  more  now  than  on  the 
first  day  when  they  let  us  kiss   the   cold 
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hands.  If  those  who  have  died  -wore  there, 
Bride,"  she  added,  her  rich  voice  becoming 
tremulous,  "  certainly  you  and  I  would  feel 
something  very  different  from  fear.  There 
are  two  tombs  there,  you  know,  of  my 
ancestors.  I  knelt  between  them,  and  it 
helped  me.  One  was  the  Crusader's,  with 
the  crossed  feet,  the  rigid,  recumbent,  stone 
limbs  and  helmed  head,  and  the  reverent 
clasped  hands.  That  helped  me.  He  had 
lived  in  his  day  for  something  more  than 
hunting  and  feasting,  doing  what  he  liked, 
and  adding  field  to  field.  lie  had  toiled 
through  mountain  and  plain,  and  done 
things  he  did  not  like,  fought  and  hungered 
and  suffered  just  to  rescue  that  little  sacred 
spot  of  earth  from  the  Infidel,  just  because 
for  tlu*ee  days  the  Lord  \s\\o  died  for  us  had 
been  buried  there  !  How  simple  the  com- 
bat seemed  to  him !  Infidel  and  believer, 
Tui'k  and  Christian,  a  plain,  visible  piece  of 
earth,    to   rescue   from    undeniable   visible 
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flesh-and-blood  foes,  and  he  would  have 
done  his  work,  and  pleased  the  Master ; 
as  simple  as  for  Abraham,  or  Moses,  or 
David,  or  Daniel.  How  easy  for  him  to 
dare  or  to  sacrifice  anything,  everything ! 
So  sui'e  he  must  have  been  and  so  single- 
hearted." 

"  But  it  was  not  so  sure  !  at  least  it  does 
not  seem  so  to  us,"  I  said. 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  it.  The  ways 
which  seem  so  plain  at  the  time  are  not 
always  those  which  shine  out  unquestion- 
able afterwards.  The  Elizabethan  monu- 
ment helped  me  more.  The  husband  on 
the  couch,  not  recumbent,  reclining.  I  like 
the  recumbent,  prayerful  effigy  better.  But 
of  course  he  would  not  be  there  reposing 
if  it  did  not  mean  that  the  active  work 
of  life  were  over  for  him.  Beside  him 
the  wife  kneeling  in  prayer,  with  all  the 
childi*en  in  the  quaint  rufis  and  robes 
kneeling  behind  her.     I  have  always  been 
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attaolicd  to  that  family  of  my  ancestors. 
The  whole  of  them  seem  waiting,  just  as  I 
am.  The  father  waiting  for  death  and  its 
awakenings ;  the  mother  and  the  children 
for  life  and  its  duties.  So  they  have  knelt 
for  two  hundred  years.  I  knelt  beside 
them,  and  tried  to  pray.  Their  path  could 
not  have  been  so  simple.  The  Eeformation 
had  come,  and  the  world  had  grown  very 
entangled  and  complicated.  A^Hiat  numbers 
of  good  people  thought  the  word  and  will 
of  God,  others  thought  heresy  and  self-will. 
It  must  have  been  like  it  is  now.  They 
had  need  to  pray  and  wait.  It  was  good 
to  kneel  beside  them  in  the  silence.  There 
is  wonderful  help  in  silence." 

"  We  can  seldom  have  silence  like  that,'- 
I  said. 

"  No,"  she  said  ;  "  it  seemed  to  takt» 
substance — a  silence  and  a  darkness  that 
might  be  felt.  The  wind  moaned  a  little 
through  the  churchyard  trees,  but  it  seemed 
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in  another  -v^orld.  It  tvas  in  another  world. 
It  is  not  spirit,  with  all  its  spiritual  seem- 
ing ;  it  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  as  much  as 
the  dust  it  raises.  There  was  no  sound 
near  me  but  poor  Chloe's  breathing,  and 
she  was  too  frightened  to  do  anything  but 
breathe,  or  rather  pant.  But  Chloe  was 
not  in  any  other  world.  She  was  not  of 
the  things  that  perish,  poor  dear,  but  of 
the  things  that  abide,  for  love  abides;  and 
she  is  little  else,  to  God  and  to  me,  and  to 
all.  She  helped  me  most  of  all,  most  of  all. 
Bride.  It  was  through  Chloe,  Bride,  that 
this  wonderful  light  came  to  me.  It  was 
so  strange.  It  came  down  on  me  with  over- 
whelming power,  that  our  Lord,  the  Son  of 
God — oh,  Bride  think  I — had  died  the  death 
of  a  slave ;  a  death  only  slaves  could  die  ! 

"  The  nature  He  stooped  to  is  ours — 
and  what  stooping  !  —  but  the  place  He 
stooped  to,  the  death  He  was  obedient  to, 
is  that  of  the  Cross,  that  of  the  slave. 
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**  I  cuunot  tell  you  Avhat  I  felt.  It  seemed 
to  mc  as  if  the  Blessed  Lord  Himself  were 
kneeling  there  beside  me,  as  He  did  in 
Getlisemane,  identified  with  poor  Chloe, 
looking  lip  to  God  and  saying  of  her  and 
her  poor,  low,  despised  race,  '  I  in  thee, 
and  they  in  Me ; '  and  then  round  on  His 
Christendom — His  England — on  me,  Bride, 
saying,  '  Why  persecutest  thou  Me  ?^ 

"  One  with  Chloe — that  seemed  clear  ! 
But  oh,  Bride,  yet  also  one  with  me ! 
Stooping  as  low  to  reach  me  as  to  reach 
her — lotver,  since  pride  is  loivest  of  all,  and 
love  is  highest  of  all ;  and  I  was  full  of 
pride,  and  she  was  full  of  love. 

"And  I  wept  as  I  never  wept  before. 
And  I  said  in  my  heart  to  Him  that  1 
would  be  one  with  those  poor,  despised 
ones,  woidd  live  for  them  and  under 
the  burden  of  their  wrongs,  until  they 
could  be  lifted  off,  and  do  my  best  to 
lighten    their    wrongs,    and    succour    and 
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sustain  them,  and  lead  them  to  Him,  all  my 
life. 

"  And  then  the  great  church  bell  boomed 
out  midnight,  and  the  chimes  rang  out, 
'  Praise  God.''  And  it  seemed  like  a  voice 
of  which  others  might  say,  ^  It  thundered  ;^ 
but  to  me  it  said,  '  This  is  my  heloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  to  ell  i^leased,  hear  Him.''  And 
my  vow  was  accepted,  and  I  was  conse- 
crated to  His  service,  in  the  least  of  those 
His  brethren,  for  ever. 

"  Oh,  Bride,  I  rose  so  joyful.  And  then 
I  kissed  Chloe,  and  we  cried  together.  Poor 
Chloe  is  always  ready  for  that.  And  even 
the  '  how  '  perplexes  me  no  longer.  If  He 
T\dll  take  us  as  His  servants,  it  is  His  work 
not  ours,  and  He  has  to  show  us  the  way. 
That  is  his  part,  you  know,  and  He  will 
not,  cannot  fail.  But  still  I  am  more  of  a 
Dualist  than  a  Pantheist.  I  am  sure  the 
battle  is  very  real,  and  I  cannot  tell  how 
my  part  of  it  will  end." 

VOL.  II.  G 
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Then  we  gave  each  other  a  loug  embrace, 
and  at  the  little  gate  at  the  wood  we  parted, 
and  her  last  words  were — 

"  Perhaps  at  Clapham  you  may  find  out 
something.  Bride,  to  help  me  to  help.  We 
are  women,  you  know,  now,  and  it  is  time 
our  work  should  begin." 


CHAPTEE  lY. 

niHE  leave-takings  before  our  journey  to 
London  were  numerous. 
Piers  and  I  were,  in  a  way,  the  property 
of  the  whole  town.  My  father's  genial 
ways,  his  large  employment  of  labour,  his 
real  "  public  spirit,"  which  made  the  well- 
being  of  Abbot's  "Weir  a  matter  of  as  grave 
interest  to  him  as  that  of  liis  own  affairs, 
his  countless  unostentatious  private  kind- 
nesses, of  which  we  were  often  the  minis- 
ters, the  long  establishment  of  the  family 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  gave  us 
a  relationship  to  the  little  community, 
isolated  from  all  other  communities  by  the 
steep  and  muddy  lanes  which  led  to  it,  and 
by  the  rocky  moors  and  furzy  downs  which 
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bordered  its  territories  ou   more  tlmu  one 
side. 

One  custom  instituted  by  my  own  mother 
had  brought  me  into  contact  with  many 
of  our  neighbours.  Every  Saturday  in 
my  childhood,  I,  and  afterwards  Piers,  had 
been  dispatched  laden  with  a  great  basket- 
ful of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  from  our 
large  garden  to  various  people  who  had 
known,  or  might  have  kno^vn,  better  days, 
and  who  could  only  be  relieved  without 
being  wounded,  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
hospitality.  "  You  know  the  sunny  slopes 
on  which  they  grew,"  my  father  would 
say,  "  and  that  always  makes  tilings  taste 
better."  Then  there  were  the  workmen, 
who,  according  to  their  prejudices  or  intelli- 
gence, regarded  our  going  as  a  glorious 
voyage  of  discovery,  or  a  perilous  venture ; 
and  the  waggoners,  who  warned  us  solemnly 
against  "  them  racing  fast  coaches ;  "  the 
shopkeepers,   especially  Mrs.  Bumaby  the 
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confectioner,  who  made  the  most  original 
and  artistic  sweetmeats,  and  whose  shop 
we  only  avoided  thi'ongh  delicacy,  so  liberal 
was  her  heart,  who  ''expected  we  should 
think  little  of  her  tarts  when  we  came  back, 
and  yet  we  might  find  there  were  a  few 
things  they  did  not  do  better  in  London  ;  " 
and  Miss  Wilmington,  the  bookseller,  whose 
whole  little  store  of  books  used  to  be  at 
our  service  when  childish  illnesses  drove  us 
to  literatiu-e,  and  who  always  in  after- days 
kept .  for  us  the  first  reading  of  Sir  Walter, 
and  who,  having  an  enlarged  mind  in  her 
prim  little  body,  assured  us  that  "the  best 
books  had  not  been  written  in  London,  what- 
ever anybody  might  say."  And,  above  all, 
there  was  Priscy  Pengelly,  who  condoled 
with  us,  and  ominously  "hoped  that  we  might 
find  things  as  we  left  them ; "  and  Eeuben, 
who  admitted  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing 
to  see  John  Wesley's  great  chapel  at  the 
Foundry,    "  up    to   London,"    and   to    see 
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Squire  Wilberforce ;  but  reminded  us  that 
London  was  no  nearer  heaven  than  Abbot's 
Weir,  "  though,  sure  enough,  it  was  as 
near."  "  As  near,"  he  concluded,  passing 
his  rough  hand  over  his  eyes,  "never  you 
forget  tliat.  And  God  forbid  I  should, 
though  it  does  seem  cruel  far  away." 

And  there  were  all  the  things  and  persons 
that  could  not  be  taken  leave  of — the  dear 
familiar  dropping- well,  and  garden  slopes, 
and  the  Leas  and  the  Leat,  and  the  hills, 
and  the  little  children,  who  could  not  imder- 
stand  leave-takings,  and  would  so  soon 
forget,  and  the  dear  dogs,  who  did  quite 
understand  to  their  distress  that  we  were 
going  away,  but  could  not  understand  we 
were  to  return,  and  would  not  forget. 
And  Madame  des  Ormes,  who  said — 
"  Youi'  London  is  not  to  you  what  our 
Paris  was  to  us.  That  was  like  the  heart 
of  France — poor,  passionate,  foolish  heart — 
which  we   lo\ed,  and  which  has  lost  itself 
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and  betrayed  us.  London  is  only  brain,  I 
think,  to  England,  very  busy  and  clever, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  you  love  it.  It  will 
not  absorb  you,  my  child,  or  make  you 
forget  us;  I  am  not  afraid.  London  is 
very  large,"  she  continued,  "  but  perhaps 
you  will  be  able  to  give  this  packet  into 
the  hand  of  my  friend.  It  is  a  letter  of 
our  martyred  Madame  Elizabeth,  which 
she  will  like  to  see,  too  precious  to  send 
by  post.  And  for  j^ou,  you  must  take  some 
little  souvenir  of  the  old  Erenchwoman  for 
whom  you  had  so  much  goodness."  And 
she  placed  in  my  hand  a  little  bracelet 
of  the  Eenaissance  work,  with  a  locket 
enamelled  with  roses  and  Loves,  and  also, 
I  suppose  to  neutralise  my  vanity,  a  copy 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis  in  French.  ''You 
will  not  object  to  the  little  Loves  ? "  she 
said,  clasping  it  round  my  arm.  "Baptize 
them,  my  child,  with  your  own  tender 
spirit,  and  they  become  little  angels." 
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In  Claire's  eyes  there  were  tears,  and  a 
tremor  was  in  licr  voice. 

"  I  have  painted  you  a  flower,"  she  said  ; 
"  I  had  nothing  else." 

And  she  gave  me  a  little  painted  velvet 
pincushion,  with  forget-me-nots. 

I  missed  it  the  fii'st  day  of  our  journey, 
and  never  found  it  till  long  years  after- 
wards, poor  little  faded  treasure. 

Miss  Felicity  shook  her  head  and  com- 
pressed her  lips.  She  had  never  liked  people 
wandering  from  their  kith  and  kin  and  all 
belonging  to  them,  and  it  was  of  no  use  to 
pretend  she  did.  She  had  seen  no  good  come 
of  it.  People,  especially  young  people,  came 
back,  fancying  themselves  half  a  head  taller 
because  they  had  stood  on  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  a  whole  world  wiser,  because  they 
had  seen  a  few  miles  more  of  it.  But  when 
you  came  to  think  of  it,  crowds  were  made 
up  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  men, 
women,  and  cliilch-eu  were  no  bigger  and  no 
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wiser  because  there  were  a  hundred  thousand 
of  them  at  hand  instead  of  three.  How- 
ever, she  had  done  her  best  to  ground  us 
well,  and  she  hoped  we  should  come  back  as 
good  as,  on  the  whole,  we  went. 

Loveday  said  little.  But  her  dear  eyes 
shone  more  than  usual. 

"  You  will  see  the  men  who  are  fighting 
the  battle  for  us  all,"  she  said.  "Don't  let 
anything  make  you  mistake  them.  The 
good  fight  is  fought  visibly,  remember, 
not  by  angels,  but  by  men  and  women  and 
little  children,  by  poor  king  David  and  by 
Jonathan,  who  could  not  do  without  the 
honey.  You  would  not  have  thought  the 
dear  Apostle  Peter  had  walked  on  the  sea, 
and  would  die  on  the  cross,  if  you  had  heard 
him  that  di*eadful  night,  and  seen  him 
warming  himself  at  the  fire.  Did  you  say 
you  wish  I  were  going  with  you,  my 
dear?  It  seems  as  if  it  would  be  a  won- 
derful help ;  and  I  shall  so  miss  you.  Bride 
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and  Piers  I  But  we  shall  see  them  all  one 
day,  you  know,"  she  added,  "see  them 
at  their  very  best,  and  for  a  long  time,  and 
be  at  home  with  them,  Bride  !  " 

And  she  looked  so  near  seeing  the  just 
made  perfect,  with  her  dear  pallid  face 
and  the  far-away  look  in  her  eyes,  that  I 
could  do  nothing  but  cry  and  feel  as  if  the 
parting  were  for  ever,  though  I  insisted  to 
her  that  it  was  but  for  a  very  little  while. 

My  father  made  less  of  it  than  anyone 
in  words. 

"  One  would  think  the  children  were 
going  to  be  man-icd,  or  going  to  emigrate 
to  Xova  Scotia,"  he  said,  "  from  the  fuss 
made  about  it." 

lie  entirely  declined  to  allow  that  the 
expedition  was  anything  of  importance,  but 
meanwhile  he  was  constantly  recurring  to  it 
with  a  tender  solicitude  which  often  made 
me  ready  to  give  it  up,  incessantly  planning 
one  small  comfort  or  another,  with  a  certain 
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uneasy  sense  that  he  had  to  be  both  mother 
and  father  to  us,  and  did  not  exactly  know 
how. 

Mrs.  Danescombe,  on  the  other  hand,  told 
me  that  it  was  a  most  momentous  crisis  of 
my  life.  One  could  not  tell  whq^  might 
not  depend  on  our  making  a  pleasant  im- 
pression on  our  cousins,  who  were,  she  under- 
stood, most  influential  and  highly  cultivated 
people.  And  she  gave  Piers  and  me  dii-ec- 
tions  as  to  forms  of  address  and  behaviour 
which  would  have  infallibly  given  us  an  air 
of  elaborately  concealed  rusticity,  had  we 
not  forgotten  them  all,  and  fallen  back 
on  our  natural  manners. 

She  was  most  solicitous  also  as  to  prepara- 
tions of  clothes,  deeming  no  mantua-maker  in 
Abbot's  Weir  sufficiently  fashionable,  until 
my  father  suggested  that  a  smaller  wardi'obe 
and  a  fuller  purse  would  be  far  more  advan- 
tageous ;  in  consequence  of  which  suggestion 
we  were  sent  away  with  light  luggage,  well- 
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filled  purses,  and  recommendations  to  observe 
and  bring  back  the  fashions  which  our  "  in- 
fluential "  cousins  aff'ected. 

At  the  last  moment  there  were  so  many- 
forgotten  trifles  to  be  remembered,  and  so 
many  Ig^t  directions  to  be  received,  and  so 
many  fears  of  being  late,  that  there  was  no 
leave-taking  at  all. 

We  were  in  the  weekly  coach,  struggling 
up  the  steep  hill  which  led  out  of  the  town, 
Piers  and  I,  laimched  on  the  wide  world  to- 
gether, in  the  dusk  of  the  winter  morning, 
before  I  had  time  to  think. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  last  familiar 
grey  Tor  had  vanished  out  of  sight,  at  the 
next  town,  where  we  were  to  change  from 
the  heavy  Abbot's  Weir  coach  into  what  was 
considered  the  marvel  of  speed  and  c(^n- 
venience,  which  was  to  convey  us  by  the 
main  road  to  London,  and  until  the  last  face 
and  voice  familiar  from  chiklhood  had  been 
Ici't  behind,  tliat  I  felt  we  were  really  oil'. 
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From  the  warm  nest  into  the  world—"  the 
cold  world,"  as  some  people  called  it. 

I  did  not  think  the  world  seemed  cold  at 
all.  Every  one  was  very  protective  and  kind 
to  us,  more  protective  than  Piers  always 
altogether  liked,  he  being  now  for  the  first 
time  my  "  natui-al  protector."  But  how 
warm  the  nest  had  been  I  had  never  felt 
before. 

Yet,  after  all,  some  of  the  best  warmth  of 
the  nest  was  with  me.  I  had  Piers  to  watch 
over,  and  Piers  had  me.  And  most  delight- 
ful it  was  to  belong  entirely  to  each  other, 
and  to  have  the  world  before  us.  Since  we 
were  children  we  had  not  had  such  long, 
unbroken  talks.  And  now  we  were  better 
than  children,  it  seemed  to  us,  and  the 
things  we  had  to  talk  about  in  what  seemed 
then  the  long  common  past,  and  the  long, 
unrolled  future,  were  of  endless  interest. 

And  Piers  reminded  me  in  so  many  ways 
of  father,  countless  little  turns  of  manner 
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and  little  dry,  di-oU  sayings,  and  little 
thoughtful  attentions  to  one's  comfort. 
And  yet  so  different ;  more  reserved,  more 
decided,  more  definite,  more  of  the  master 
about  him ;  people  did  what  he  said  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  less  seeing  on  all  sides, 
perhaps  seeing  better  the  one  point  to  be 
reached ;  less  sanguineness,  yet  more  hope. 
It  distresses  me  that  I  can  picture  him  so 
little  in  words ;  that  picture  always  so  clear 
to  me :  especially  Piers.  It  was  the  absence 
of  self-assertion,  with  the  quiet  power  of 
commanding  because  he  knew  what  and  when 
to  command,  and  did  not  care  in  the  least  for 
ruling  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  for  getting 
things  rightly  done,  and  people  effectively 
helped ;  the  gravity,  with  the  imder-current 
of  joyousness,  the  quick  sense  of  ludicrous 
incongruity,  with  the  under-current  of  tender, 
helpful,  chivalrous  sympathy  that  made 
satire  impossible  to  him.  And  when  I  have 
put  down  all  these  words,  I  find  I  have  only 
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balanced  one  tint  against  another,  and  left 
no  colour  at  all ;  no  picture,  no  individual, 
but  a  type.  And  he  was  altogether  indivi- 
dual, and  so  full  of  life  and  variety,  entirely 
unlike  any  one  else.  Well,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  describe  an  oak,  the  most  individual 
tree  in  existence,  to  any  one  who  had  not 
seen  it.  A  branch  here  and  a  branch  there, 
and  leaves  everywhere,  and  the  branches  full 
of  every  conceivable  twist,  moulded  by 
winds  of  circumstance,  and  the  whole  full  of 
all  conceivable  majestic  symmetry,  growing 
by  inward  laws  of  life,  and  the  root  grasping 
the  earth  as  if  for  eternity,  and  the  leaves 
fluttering,  each  with  its  own  delicate 
variety  of  tint  and  form,  and  the  shadow  a 
shelter  that  has  sheltered'  and  will  shelter 
generations.  But  there  my  oak  was,  and 
that  was  enough  for  me. 
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TTTE  travelled  for  the  most  part  outside 
^  the  coach,  and  not  through  an  alto- 
gether happy  land.  A  series  of  bad  harvests 
had  raised  the  price  of  bread,  while  the 
French  war  barred  oiu'  access  to  the  abun- 
dant cornfields  of  the  Continent. 

The  people,  often  so  heroically  patient  in 
sufferings  they  feel  to  be  inevitable,  were 
by  no  means  persuaded  that  the  hunger 
they  had  now  to  endure  was  inevitable. 

The  one  gigantic  imperial  form  of  Xupo- 
leon  had  scarcely  yet  effaced  in  the  popular 
imagination  the  promises  of  the  Eepublic 
England  was  by  no  means  of  one  heart  and 
soul  in  the  war,  in  iiuy  class  or  station. 
There  was  a  suspicion  in  many  minds  that 
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we  \Yere  starving  ourselves  to  enslave  our 
neighboui's.  From  the  commencement,  not 
onlj^  Mr.  Fox,  but  Mr.  Wilberforce,  cou- 
rageously abandoning  his  party,  had  been 
against  it ;  and  by  this  time  the  majority, 
enlightened  by  the  failure  of  our  large 
subsidies  and  our  little  army  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  not  even  consoled  by  our  splendid 
successes  at  sea,  were  brought  round  to  his 
opinions. 

Moreover  there  was  another  gigantic  im- 
perial power  rising,  not  before  the  imagina- 
tion, but  before  the  eyes,  and  in  spite  of  the 
hands,  of  the  people  ;  the  po-^er  of  Steam. 

Against  this  the  people  had  dashed  them- 
selves again  and  again  in  blind  fury,  iu 
wliat  were  even  now  beginning  to  be  the 
manufacturing  districts  in  the  north,  burn- 
ing the  machinery,  and  hunting  the  in- 
ventors out  of  the  country;  poor  human 
hands  and  hearts  wounding  themsel^'es  like 
children   in  vain   assaults  against  the  im- 
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jjassivc  iiTcsistiblc  force  of  material  pro- 
gi'ess ! 

Our  way,  however,  did  uot  lie  through 
these  more  disturbed  districts,  but  through 
the  agricultural  lands  of  the  south. 

It  was  not  so  much  riot  and  ruin  that  we 
saw  as  quiet  uncontending  misery ;  hollow- 
eyed,  hungiy  faces,  feeble  bent  forms  that 
should  have  been  those  of  strong  men,  and 
worn  old  faces  that  should  have  been  those 
of  childi'cn.  Misery,  hunger,  starvation ; 
patient,  not  through  hope,  but  thi-ough 
hopelessness. 

In  one  town  indeed  through  which  we 
passed,  we  found  broken  windows  in  the 
bakers'  shops,  and  men  still  hanging  about 
in  muttering  groups,  the  sullen  remnants  of 
a  mob  recently  hindered  from  burning  the 
flour-mills. 

The  bewildered  magisti'ates  had  met,  uiid 
having  consulted  how  to  compel  a  reduction 
of  prices,   had  felt  the  bakirs  and  millers 
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too  strong  to  be  assailed,  and  had  therefore 
valiantly  directed  their  attack  on  the  market 
women,  who  were  solemnly  and  severely 
commanded  to  sell  their  bntter  at  tenpence 
a  pound ! 

The  Government  mode  of  relief  was 
scarcely  less  blind  than  that  of  the  mob. 
Whilst  the  mob  attacked  the  bakers,  Par- 
liament passed  a  Bill  enjoining  the  use  of 
brown  bread. 

Through  this  hungry  and  bewildered 
England  the  foiu^  horses  of  the  stage-coach 
bore  us,  toiling  up  the  green  hills  of  our 
southern  comities,  and  galloping  across  the 
many  heaths  and  commons  then  still  free ; 
over  plains  historical  with  battles  of  old 
civil  wars;  passing  in  the  twilight  the 
weird  giant  stone-circles  of  a  forgotten 
faith  ;  seeing  the  spires  or  fretted  towers  of 
old  cathedrals  grow  from  grey  delicate  lines 
into  majestic  solidity  as  we  approached ; 
everywhere  our  arrival  an  (;vent ;  wc>lcomed 
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in  village  and  city  iiins  by  facetious  hostlers, 
officious  waiters,  jolly  landlords,  and  pa- 
tronizing landladies.  V»ni  always  behind 
and  around  were  those  silent  languid  groups 
of  hungry-eyed  men  and  women,  and  grave 
children. 

At  last  we  tbew  near  the  great  City. 
Two  masses  stood  out  distinctly,  through 
the  smoke  and  the  twilight,  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  twin  towers  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  With  these  last  we  claimed  a  kind 
of  kinship  through  our  old  Printing  House 
in  the  Abbey  churchyard  of  Abbot's  Weir, 
where  one  of  the  earliest  printing-presses  in 
England  had  co-existed  with  the  Caxton 
l)ress  at  Westminster. 

My  father  had  often  told  us  of  it,  and  the 
little  link  seemed  to  make  those  abbey 
towers  like  a  welcome. 

There  was  little  time,  however,  to  observe 
l)uildings,  at  no  time  the  characteristic  glory 
of  Loudon. 
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We  had  entered  the  streets;  and  the 
multitudes  and  masses  of  human  beings 
seemed  to  seize  and  overwhehn  me,  heart 
and  mind,  like  a  great  Atlantic  wave,  and 
take  away  my  breath.  I  seemed  to  pant  to 
get  to  an  end,  a  shore.  And  there  was  no 
end,  no  shore  !  only  always,  on  and  on, 
through  those  busy,  crowded  streets,  those 
wildernesses  of  human  dwellings.  I  felt 
altogether  lost,  my  individuality  swept  away 
and  drowned,  in  the  bewildering,  busy 
whirlpool  of  these  unknown  crowds. 

I  could  not  account  for  it.  If  I  could 
not  have  held  Piers' s  hand  I  think  I 
must  have  cried  out,  like  somebody  drown- 
ing. As  it  was,  I  squeezed  his  arm  as 
if  I  were  clinging  to  him  for  life.  He 
laughed,  and  asked  if  I  was  afraid,  and 
said  it  was  as  easy  to  the  coachman  to 
drive  through  London  streets  as  to  one  of 
our  waggoners  to  plod  through  the  lanes 
of  Abbot's  Weir. 
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I  knew  the  feeling  was  exaggerated  and 
unreasonable,  but  I  could  neither  explain 
nor  help  it. 

And  then,  all  at  once,  floated  on  my  heart 
the  words — 

^^  And  Jesus  seeing  the  multitudes,  had  com- 
passion  on  themy 

That  relieved  me.  Tears  came,  and  I  let 
them  flow  quietly. 

All  the  majesty  of  that  pitying  Presence 
came  over  me  !  And  I  seemed  to  nestle 
like  a  child  to  that  tender  mighty  Heart.  I 
felt  there  was  room  for  every  one  of  those 
overwhelming  crowds  there,  and  feeling  this 
I  was  at  home. 

At  the  coach  door  we  were  met  by  Cousin 
Crichton.  lie  did  not  look  in  the  least 
overwhelmed  by  the  din  or  the  crowd.  lie 
looked  too  solid  and,  at  the  same  time,  too 
buoyant  to  be  overwhelmed  by  anything. 
The  evils  he  could  not  beat  off"  like  a  rock, 
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he  would  float  over  like  a  buoy.  He 
Trelcomed  us  as  if  he  had  kno^\Ti  us  for 
years. 

"  No  more  luggage  than  that !  "  he  said, 
stowing  away  our  boxes  in  the  hackney 
coach  he  had  ready  for  us.  "  Well  done. 
Cousin  Bride,  I  will  take  you  to  the  wall 
of  China,  if  you  like,  with  the  same  equi- 
page, if  only  as  a  standing  protest  against 
my  girls." 

I  felt  a  little  abashed.  He  did  not  mean 
to  be  sarcastic,  I  was  sui-e.  His  voice  and 
his  face  were  too  round  and  too  hearty  for 
satire.  But  in  the  grave  footman  who 
helped  me  into  the  carriage  I  detected  a 
shade  of  condescension,  inevitable  from  so 
solid  a  personage  towards  a  j'oung  lady 
whose  wardi'obe  could  be  compressed  into 
one  trunk.  Also,  I  felt  it  necessary  to 
justify  the  liberality  of  my  father's  arrange- 
ments. 

"  "We  thought  Cousin  Barbara  would  helj) 
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us  to  buy  suitable'  tliiugs,"  I  answered, 
apologetically. 

"  Apologizing  for  your  vii-tues  ?  Don't, 
my  dear  I  At  least  not  before  your  cousins, 
I  pray." 

We  crossed  Westminster  liridge.  The 
last  foint  gold  of  sunset  was  dying  away 
over  the  broad  river  and  in  the  frosty  sky, 
but  there  was  just  enough  colour  to  con- 
trast with  the  dim  grey  of  the  Abbey 
towers,  and  the  roofs  of  the  old  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

Again  that  absurd  inclincttion  to  tears 
came  over  me.  The  Abbey  brought  back 
our  abbey,  and  Abbot's  Weir,  and  father  ; 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  seemed 
sacred  with  memories  of  Loveday,  and  of 
the  eloquent  voices  that  had  pleaded  there 
for  the  slaves,  and  would  go  on  pleading 
there  until  the  great  wrong  was  righted. 

As  we  went  on,  C'oushi  C'richton  poured 
out   information   which   he  thought  would 
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interest  us.  He  pointed  out  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood's works,  ill  Greek  Street,  Soho,  aiid 
theuce  diverged  to  Boultoii  and  Watt's,  at 
Soho  near  Bii'iningham,  and  spoke  of  engines 
of  a  thousand  horse  power,  and  said  they 
were  beginning  a  social  revolution  greater 
than  the  French. 

He  showed  us  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
"  National !  "  he  remarked,  "  whether  we 
approve  of  it  or  not,  and  historical.  David 
Garrick  acted  there  ;  Hannah  More's  friend, 
you  know." 

He  told  us  as  we  cbove  over  West- 
minster Bridge,  that  there  was  a  larger 
mass  of  stone  in  that  bridge  than  in  St. 
Paul's. 

I  felt  I  ought  to  be  astonished  at  every- 
thing. Piers  evidently  took  it  all  in,  and 
was  much  interested. 

But  I  had  very  vague  ideas  as  to  "  horse 
powers "  and  comparative  quantities  of 
stone,  and  although  I  had  certainly  heard  of 
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David  Garrick,  I  felt  in  disgraceful  igno- 
rauec  as  to  Mrs.  Hannah  ^lore,  api)areutly, 
in  my  uncle's  eyes,  the  larger  celebrity  of 
the  two. 

At  last  I  ventured  to  ask  if  it  was  really 
there,  under  those  roofs,  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  spoke,  and  Mr.  Clarkson  got  all  that 
terrible  anti-slavery  evidence  listened  to, 
which  it  cost  him  such  labour  to  collect ! 

He  turned  on  me  with  a  look  of  pleased 
surprise. 

"Then  the  echoes  of  our  battles  have 
reached  the  quiet  old  to^\Ti  ?  " 

"  My  father  cares  for  nothing  more  !  "  I 
said.  "We  have  heard  about  it  all  our 
lives." 

He  seemed  moved,  and  gav(>  \\\y  hand  a 
hearty  shake. 

"Have  you  West  Indians,  then,  in 
Abbot's  Weir?  Wliat  has  roused  up  the 
dear,  sleepy  old  town?" 

"I   don't  think  the  old  town   is  roused 
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up,"  I  said.  "It  is  only  father  and  Love- 
day  Benbow." 

"  Benbow !  I  seem  to  know  the  name," 
he  said. 

"Her  father  is  Lieutenant  Benbow,  and 
her  mother  was  a  Quaker,  and  she  is  an 
invalid,  and  has  suffered  much,"  I  said ; 
"but  she  cares  for  what  the  slaves  suffer 
more  than  for  all  her  own  pain." 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "the  Quakers  were 
always  sound  on  that  point;  some  of  our 
best  men  are  among  them.  So  you 
have  not  had  any  abolition  meetings?" 
he  continued,  with  a  business-like  prac- 
tical eye  to  "the  cause."  "Any  slave- 
holders?" 

"One,"  I  said,  "one  of  our  dearest 
friends.     But  she  hates  it." 

"Ah,"  he  sighed,  "she  has  seen  it,  I 
suppose." 

And  then  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  house 
where  Granville  Sharp  lived. 
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"He  is  an  old  acquaintance,  too,  I  sup- 
pose," he  said,  smiling. 

"The  oldest  of  all,"  I  said.  "We  like 
him  Ijcst  of  all." 

"A  very  sound  man,"  he  replied;  "a 
little  crotchety;  peculiar  views  as  to  pro- 
phecy, but  very  sound." 

I  felt  a  little  chilled  at  the  term.  Would 
Andromeda  have  liked  to  hear  Perseus 
called  nothing  more  sublime  than  "sound?" 

"There  he  is ! "  exclaimed  Cousin  Crichton. 

He  stopped  the  coach,  and  I  actually 
saw  him ;  looked  into  the  fine  face  -v^th  the 
broad  forehead,  the  delicate,  feminine  curves 
of  the  lip,  the  massive,  resolute  chin. 

"Here  is  a  young  lady  who  is  quite 
sound  as  to  the  lilacks,"  said  Cousin 
Crichton. 

And  Mr.  Sharp  smiled  benignantly  in  at 
the  coach  window,  and  I  actually  shook 
hands  with  him ;  had  my  hand  in  the 
friendly  grasp  of  the  hand  that  had  rescued 
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poor  bruised  and  battered  Jonathan  Strong, 
and  searched  among  the  law-books  and  re- 
cords, against  the  counsel  of  lawyers  and 
judges,  until  it  drew  the  true  law  of  Eng- 
land to  the  light,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  liberty  of  all  slaves  in  the  righteous 
judgment  of  one  free  country. 

I  was  quite  beyond  tears  then. 

"  Thank  you,  that  is  worth  coming  to 
London  for.  Cousin  Crichton  !  "  I  said,  as 
we  drove  on  again.  "  The  first  of  them  all ; 
he  who  began  it  all." 

"Shall  we  see  Mr.  Clarkson?"  I  ven- 
tured to  ask,  feeling  as  if  everything  good 
were  possible  now. 

"Clarkson?  Ah,  I  am  not  sure.  An 
excellent  hard-working  man;  but  he  does 
not  belong  to  Clapham"  (the  "but" 
sounded  like  "although");  "a  good  hand 
at  the  foundations,  Clarkson.  But  to- 
morrow you  shall  see  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
house,  perhaps  himself' 
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And  that,  I  I'clt,  was  like  saying,  "You 
have  seen  the  courtiers;  to-mori'ow  you 
shall  see  the  King." 

The  coach  drove  through  a  handsome 
stone  gateway,  and  round  a  wide  sweep  of 
lawn,  and  stopped  at  a,  porch,  very  Grecian 
and  impressive,  though  vague  as  to  style. 

In  a  moment  we  were  in  the  brilliantly- 
lighted  drawing-room,  with  lamps  in  various 
places,  and  a  table  set  with  silver  and  with 
flowers,  and  a  steaming  urn,  and  a  great 
glowing  coal  fire,  and  a  party  of  most  cor- 
dially-mindod  cousins,  who  kissed  us  as  if 
they  had  known  us  for  years,  and  their 
father,  us  if  they  had  parted  from  him 
for  years,  and  all  fell  on  us  at  once  with 
various  hospitable  propositions,  until  Cousin 
Crichton  came  to  the  rescue. 

"Stand  back,  girls.  You  set  all  cere- 
monial at  (lefiiHicc.  Cousin  Bride  Danes- 
combe,  let  me  introduce  you  one  by  one, 
beginning   at    the   beginning.      You   have 
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heard  of  the  Admirable  Crichton.  These 
are  all  Admirable  Crichtons.  This  is  Hatty, 
who  has  a  talent  for  finding  out  the  most 
wonderful  people  to  admire;  and  this  is 
Matty,  who  has  a  talent  for  finding  out  the 
most  uncomfortable  people  to  comfort ;  and 
this  is  Phoebe,  who  has  a  talent  for  finding 
out  the  most  impracticable  people  to  reform ; 
and  this,"  he  added,  placing  my  hand  in  his 
wife's,  "  is  youi'  Cousin  Barbara,  the  Admir- 
able Crichton,  who  has  a  talent  for  loving 
every  one,  lovable  or  unlovable,  and  will 
certainly  take  straightway  to  loving  you. 
The  boys  may  introduce  themselves,"  wav- 
ing his  hand  to  three  tall  young  men. 
"And,"  he  concluded,  " there  is  the  Lower 
House  in  the  nursery.  And  there  is  little 
Martha  up-stairs."  As  he  spoke  of  little 
Martha  he  unconsciously  lowered  his  voice, 
as  we  do  in  speaking  of  sometliing  sacred ; 
and  I  noticed  she  was  the  only  one  who  had 
no  pet  name ;  the  one  little  jTatient  sufferer 
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ill  tluit  prosperous,  joyous  home.  X\\y 
unine  that  belonged  to  her  became  a  pet 
name  only  by  its  bein^^  hers.  To  me, 
indeed,  when  I  learned  to  love  her,  she 
made  the  prosaic-sounding  name  of  ^lartha 
as  sweet  and  high  as  "  Mary,"  so  that  I  had 
always,  after  knowing  her,  a  prejudice  to 
overcome  against  any  of  the  many  occasions 
in  which  poor  Martha  and  her  blundering 
lo^•e  were  held  up  to  severe  animadversion. 

There  was  a  wonderful  glow  about  the 
whole  evening ;  the  welcome,  the  lights  in 
such  abundance  as  I  had  never  seen,  the 
glowing  masses  of  coal  in  the  large  grate,  to 
A\hich  I  was  not  accustomed,  the  rosy  glow 
on  my  cousins'  faces,  the  tender  motherly 
light  in  their  mother'^  eyes. 

Cousin  Crichton  declared  I  looked  as 
fresh  as  if  I  had  come  out  of  a  bandbox. 
"])ut,  talking  of  bandboxes,  girls,"  he 
added,  "  I  should  like  you  to  see  what  youj 
cousin  can  do  with— or  without  I  " 
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But  Cousin  Barbara  said  I  must  be  tired, 
and  gently  led  me  up-stairs. 

Into  such  a  bedroom !  and  witli  such  a 
fire  !  I  had  never  had  a  fire  in  my  bedi'oom 
in  my  life,  except  for  a  week  when  I  had 
the  measles.  I  felt  I  must  in  honesty  dis- 
claim such  luxuries. 

And  there  were  book-shelves,  and  a  sofa, 
and  a  writing-table  with  lovely  exotic  hot- 
house flowers  on  it,  and  a  cheval-glass  with 
lighted  candles  in  brackets,  and  the  fire- 
light flickering  on  the  crimson  damask 
draperies  of  such  a  magnificence  of  a  bed  I 
It  would  require  a  special  ceremonial  to  get 
into  it.  The  room  was  a  residence;  a  house, 
a  garden,  a  palace  !  My  poor  little  trunk 
did  look  very  meagre  in  it. 

"How  kind!"  I  said,  "how  luxurious 
and  beautiful  everything  is  !  So  much  too 
good  for  me.  Cousin  Barbara.  You  must 
})ut  me  in  some  little  room  fit  for  a  girl." 

"  I   hope   you    will   be    comfortable,   my 
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dear,"  sho  said;  "wo  do  not -^nsh  to  have 
luxuiies,  but  we  do  try  to  iiiukc  people 
comfortable." 

She  left  me,  and  in  a  few  minutes  her 
kind  soft  voice  was  at  the  door  again. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "you  will  not  mind 
just  looking  in  on  little  Martha.  She  has 
been  expecting  you,  and  she  wants  a  kiss." 

We  went  in. 

There  she  lay,  on  a  couch  near  the  fire, 
her  eager  face  welcoming  me;  her  eyes  with 
that  wistful  look  of  suffering  in  them  ques- 
tioning mine ;  her  long,  iliin  little  hands 
still  holding  mine,  so  as  not  to  let  me  go, 
when  she  had  kissed  me.  The  large  eyes 
seemed  satisfied  with  their  answer,  I  sup- 
pose partly  because  I  could  scarcely  meet 
them  for  tears. 

"  Kiss  me  again.  Cousin  Bride,"  she  said. 

And  the  second  kiss  was  not  that  of  a 
stranger. 

J  felt  there  was  one  place  at  least  in  that 
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great,  glad,  wealthy  household  where  I 
should  be  wanted,  and  therefore  should  be 
at  home. 

Then  one  flying  glimpse  in  their  beds  in 
the  nursery  at  the  Lower  House,  which 
unconstitutionally  refused  to  go  to  sleoj) 
without  seeing  the  new  cousin. 

Then  down  again  to  the  full,  bright 
room. 

"  You  will  excuse  our  having  only  brown 
bread,  and  no  pastry,  and  no  sugar,"  said 
Cousin  Crichton.  "  The  brown  bread  is 
law,  of  course.  The  no  pastry  is  our  volun- 
tary contribution  to  the  scarcity ;  it  seems  a 
shame  to  be  making  into  luxuries  what 
others  cannot  get  enough  to  live  on.  But 
the  no  sugar  is  not  compulsory.  That,  you 
know,  is  our  protest  against  the  slave-trade. 
Perhaps  you  take  sugar?" 

Piers  and  I  had  given  it  up  for  years. 

"  Three  hundred  thousand,  Clarkson 
found  in  one  of  his  journeys  had  done  the 
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same;  and  somo  persons  refuse  to  sell  it.  A 
little  self-denial  does  none  of  us  any  hami." 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  to  associate  the 
thought  of  solf-donial  with  that  abundant 
table,  T^-ith  its  cold  and  hot  meats  and 
elaborate  cakes,  and  foreign  preserves  and 
dried  fruits,  and  hot-house  gi-apes,  and 
many  luxuries  new  to  my  pro™cial  ima- 
gination. But  it  seemed  to  gratify  Cousin 
('richton  to  feel  we  were  seasoning  our 
dainties  with  that  little  pinch  of  self-denial ; 
so  of  course  I  said  nothing. 

I  think  the  thought  of  those  starving 
men  and  women  and  little  childi-en,  of 
whom  we  had  been  seeing  so  many,  would 
have  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  enjoy  any- 
thing as  my  cousin  wished  that  ('vi-ning, 
(of  course  I  was  over-fatigued  and  over- 
excited), if  it  had  not  been  for  the  thought 
of  that  dear  little  worn  face  up-stairs. 

This  fiimily  also  was,  after  all,  bearing 
pome  share  of  the  buideiis  <.f  the  world. 
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We  had  family  prayers,  (not  then  a 
matter  of  coui-se),  commenced  by  a  very 
impressive  procession  of  servants,  headed 
by  the  portly  housekeeper,  a  far  more 
majestic  person  than  Cousin  Barbara,  and 
closed  by  a  frightened-looking  little  maid, 
whom  I  concluded  must  be  either  one  of 
Cousin  Matty's  uncomfortable  people  to  be 
comforted,  or  one  of  Phoebe's  impracticable 
people  to  be  reformed. 

Very  hearty  and  benevolent  those  prayers 
seemed  to  me,  and  very  humble,  I  am  sure, 
they  were  meant  to  be.  Our  unworthiness 
and  absence  of  all  merit  was  much  lamented 
in  them ;  and  the  whole  world,  black  and 
white,  heathen  and  Christian,  were  most 
aflPectionately  remembered,  our  "  poorer 
brethren"  (amongst  whom  my  cousins  dili- 
gently laboured) ;  the  millions  of  India  and 
China,  for  whose  sake  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  had  just  been  instituted. 

But  somehow  it  felt  as  if  we  were  people 
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on  a  .safe  uud  simuy  island,  interceding  for 
those  still  struggling  in  the  cold  and  perilous 
sea  ;  people  set  apart  in  an  oasis  of  excep- 
tional plenty  to  shower  down  our  alms  and 
blessings  on  a  hungry  world. 

Except  in  one  tender  little  sentence,  in 
which  "  the  beloved  member  of  this  family 
who  cannot  bo  with  us  "  was  in  few  words 
and  tremulous  tones  commended  to  the 
merciful  Father. 

As  I  lay  awake  in  my  regal  bed  that  night, 
watching  the  delightful  friendly  flicker  of 
the  firelight  on  the  miiTor,  the  books,  the 
mahogany  wardrobe,  the  crimson  damask 
curtains,  I  felt  that  "  comfort."  was  a  word 
that  covered  a  good  deal  in  the  Crichton 
vocabulary  ;  and  that  the  distinction  so  clear 
to  kind  C'ousin  IJarbara  between  ''  comfort- 
able" and  "  luxurious"  was  rather  too  subtle 
for  a  })r(jvincial  mhid  like  mine. 

I  had  never  before  known  intimately  a 
full  complete  famil}-   life  such  as  this.     It 
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had  so  haj^pened,  I  saw,  as  I  looked  back  to 
Abbot's  Weir,  that  my  little  world  there  was 
a  world  of  fragments.  Our  own  home, 
happy  as  I  was  there,  had  never  been  com- 
plete since  our  mother  went,  and  never  could 
be  more.  Amice,  Lovcday,  Miss  Felicity, 
sweet  little  Claire  and  her  mother,  Uncle 
Fyford,  and  Dick  Fyford,  were  all  fragments, 
more  or  less  rugged  or  rounded,  broken  off 
from  complete  family  life,  or  never  having 
been  moulded  into  it. 

But  this  was  a  complete,  warm,  sunny, 
healthy,  rich,  round  ^rorld,  with  all  that 
were  therein.  Its  sun  and  moon,  and  all 
its  stars  were  there.  The  father  lovingly 
providing,  generously  bestowing,  ruling, 
delighting  in  the  children ;  the  mother  lov- 
ing, sympathising,  understanding,  serving  ; 
all  the  brothers  and  sisters  so  full  of  life,  and 
activity,  and  happiness — so  full  of  trusted 
and  trusting  love.  How  beautiful,  how 
dear,  how  warm  it  was  !     And  how  mucli 
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warmth  it  must  shed  all  around  I  What 
a  picture  of  the  "Father's  Hous(^"  to  those 
around  it !  what  a  foretaste  of  it  to  those 
within ! 

Yet  my  thoughts  would  wander  back  to 
that  bewildered,  battling,  toiling,  st niggling 
England;  that  bewildered,  battling  world 
outside,  and  could  find  no  rest. 

Until  they  came  back  and  did  find  rest  in 
Cousin  Martha's  sick  chamber. 

Little  Martha  seemed  to  link  that  abound- 
ing prosperous  family  with  the  suftering, 
weary,  struggling  world  (>utsid(»,  and  to 
make  the  contrast  less  oppressive. 

Our  blessed  Lord  did  not  live  in  an  oasis, 
when  He  was  visibly  in  this  world,  any 
more  than  He  lived  in  the  deserts ;  biit  on 
the  open  hillsides  ;  in  the  city  streets  where 
the  lame  and  blind  were,  and  the  sick 
were  brought  to  the  doors ;  on  the  dusty 
roads ;  by  the  village  well,  thii-sty  and  weary, 
really  poor. 
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It  seemed  to  me  good  for  that  prosperous 
household  that  the  footprints  of  poverty 
shouki  have  come  into  one  chamber  of  it, 
poverty  of  all  that  makes  wealth  enjoy- 
able ;  thirst  and  weariness  no  wealth  could 
relieve ;  good  that  there  should  be  one  on 
whom  the  light  of  the  Beatitudes  came  down 
direct,  with  no  necessity  for  symbolical 
explanation ;  not  as  a  general  declaration, 
but  a  personal  benediction;  not  only 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  and  they 
that  hunger  after  righteousness,"  but 
"  Blessed  he  ye  poor  ;  for  yours  is  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger 
now;  for  ye  shall  be  filled." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

rpnE  history  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle 
is  not  picturesque,  at  least  the  English 
portion  of  it.  Its  battle-fields  are  committee 
rooms  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  at  no  time 
the  most  picturesque  of  assemblies,  the  low- 
taverns  whence  Clarkson  hunted  out  wit- 
nesses, platforms  of  abolition  meetings, 
largely  attended  by  Quakers,  the  House  of 
Commons  itself ;  none  of  them  very  manage- 
able material  from  a  pictorial  point  of 
view.  Its  chief  pictorial  achievement  is  a 
terribly  geometrical  drawing  of  a  section  of 
a  slave-ship  with  a  cargo  of  black  mi'u  and 
women  stowed  in  it  "  like  herrings  in  a 
barrel,"  only  alive  (at  least,  alive  wlioi  they 
were  packed)^  six  feet  by  one  foot  lour  inches 
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being  the  largest  space  allowed  to  any.  Few 
historical  pictures,  however,  have  been  so 
effective.  It  moved  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. "  It  seemed  to  make  an  instantaneous 
impression  of  horror  on  all  who  saw  it." 

Nor  are  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  aboli- 
tionists such  as  sensationally  to  impress  the 
imagination.  Even  such  "a  sacrifice  to 
virtue"  as  three  hundred  thousand  persons 
giving  up  sugar,  scarcely  means  as  much 
to  us  as  it  appears  to  have  meant  to  the 
suffererf<,  who  it  is  recorded,  on  the  promise 
of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  1796, 
experienced  "  great  joy,"  and  "  several  in 
consequence,  returned  to  the  use  of  sugar." 
And  excepting  sugar,  the  majority  of  its 
advocates  were  not  mulcted  of  a  luxury. 
The  heart-anguish  endured  by  men  like 
Clarkson  in  hunting  up  evidence  among  the 
lowest  haunts  of  seaport  towns,  or  on  the 
decks  of  slave-ships  (steeping  his  soul  in 
that  bitter  cup  of  cruelty  and  wretchedness 
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until  often  sloop  was  impossible) ;  and  even 
the  real  personal  danger  he  encountered  ; 
being  once  all  but  drowned  in  a  storm  ho 
had  braved  to  secure  a  witness,  and  once 
all  but  hustled  into  the  sea  by  a  band  of 
slave-traders  in  the  Liverpool  Docks — are 
not  subjects  to  be  dramatically  represented. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  quiet  heroism  of 
"  Patient  continuance  in  well-doing,"  strong 
to  keep  alive  through  half  a  century  the 
glow  of  sympathetic  enthusiasm,  with  no 
romantic  visions  or  incidents  to  revive  it, 
through  the  dampsandchills  of  prosaic  details 
of  wi'ong  and  repeated  failures  of  redress, 
the  world  has  had  few  nobler  examples. 

The  extent  to  which  the  trumpet  was 
blown  by  some  admirers  afterwards,  may 
have  given  subsequent  generations  a  ten- 
dency to  undervalue  the  work. 

But  Granville  Sharp  and  Clarkson,  and 
Wilberforce,  and  the  leaders  of  the  contest, 
thcinsclves  blew  no  tniiupet   bofon^    tlioiii. 
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called  their  deeds  by  no  grandiloquent  names, 
and  never  gave  themselves  out  as  martyrs 
or  heroes,  or  anything  but  Chi'istian  men 
determined  to  lift  off  a  great  crime  from 
their  country,  and  a  great  wrong  from  a 
continent. 

I  was  a  little  disappointed  at  the  feeling 
of  my  cousins  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade. 
They  were  quite  "  sound"  on  the  subject,  of 
course ;  they  wore  Mr.  Wedgwood's  cameo 
of  "a  man  and  a  brother  ;"  they  abstained 
from  sugar ;  but  they  were  a  little  tired  of 
the  contest.     "  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
come  to  an  end."     It  had  gone  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons  more  than  ten  years ; 
and  ten  years  to  my  cousins  was  the  whole 
of  conscious   life.      "  It   was  remarkable," 
Mr.  Clarkson  says,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,    "  that    the   youth   of    the    rising 
generation     knew    but     little     about    the 
question.     For    some  years   the   committee 
had  not  circulated  any  books." 
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Nor  was  the  anti-slavery  literature  very 
attractive,  or  very  "suitable  for  circulation 
in  families." 

The  mere  brutality  of  the  wi'ongs  inflicted 
make  their  records  as  unreadable  as  the 
criminal  columns  of  a  sensational  newspaper. 
Besides,  the  "newest  thing,"  whether  in 
bonnets  or  barettas,  in  vestments,  secular  or 
ecclesiastical,  in  heresies,  or  in  philanthropy 
— will  have  irresistible  attractions  for  "  the 
youth  of  both  sexes."  And  anti-slavery  was 
by  no  means  the  newest  thing  in  philan- 
thropy. I  found  that,  through  Loveday's 
burdened  heart  and  Amice's  stricken  con- 
science, I  knew  and  felt  more  about  it  than 
my  cousins.  Except  little  Martha.  "  I  can- 
not go  with  my  sisters  to  the  schools  and  the 
poor  and  the  missionary  meetings,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  I  can  be  as  near  the  negroes  as  they  can. 
They  say  the  abolition  struggle  has  gone  on 
so  long  !  but  then,  you  know,  that  is  because 
the  misery  is  yoiug  on  so  long.     I   (!an  some- 
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times  make  things  to  help  the  Moravian 
missionaries  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  I  can 
always  ask  God  to  help,"  she  added,  "at 
least  almost  always,  when  my  head  is  not 
too  stupid.  .  And  in  the  night  when  I  cannot 
sleep,  I  often  say  over  the  poems  and  hymns 
about  them '  by  Cowper.  They  make  my 
own  little  troubles  seem  nothing." 

Moreover,  the  period  during  which  I  first 
visited  Clapham  was  the  time  of  a  lull  in 
the  battle,  although  the  preparations  were 
continued,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  "with 
uncooled  zeal." 

In  1800,  1801,  1802,  and  1803  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  bring  forward  no  motion 
for  abolition  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

My  cousins,  however,  were  by  no  means 
irresponsive  to  my  enthusiasm.  They  were 
quite  ready  most  generously  to  acknowledge 
that  perhaps  they  had  not  cared  as  much  as 
they  ought.  "  It  was  all  so  terrible  and 
so  hopeless,  and  there  seemed  nothing  girls 
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could  do  in  it,  and  there  were  thousands  of 
things  so  full  of  hope,  in  which  they  could 
hqlp  !  "  "  They  had  rather  left  slavery  to 
papa  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  the  House 
of  Commons."  "  I  must  come  and  see  the 
day-schools  and  Sunday  Schools,  and  attend 
the  meetings  for  the  Bible  Society,  and  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Cliurch 
Missionary  Society." 

However  prosaic  and  old-fashioned  those 
words  may  soimd  now,  to  us,  then,  they  were 
full  of  spiritual  romance,  fresh  us  young 
leaves,  fragrant  as  spring  flowers,  sti'ong  and 
glad  as  a  river  just  set  free  from  the  winter 
ice.  It  was  a  joyous  tide  of  new  life,  and  T 
was  swept  away  in  it. 

England  had  hoguu  to  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  millions  of  ignorant  children  to 
be  taught  the  elements  of  Clmstianity,  and 
millions  of  heathen  subjects  to  be  evan- 
gelized, and  a  whole  world  within  and  witli- 
out  in  sore  need  of  help.      During  the  next 
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few  years,  she  was  to  get  used  to  the 
necessity  of  standing  alone  against  the  world 
in  more  ways  than  one  ;  and  she  was  also  to 
rise  to  the  duty  of  standing  alone  for  the 
world,  until  the  Christian  world  awoke  to 
help  her.  As  certain  as  it  is  that  there 
were  years — at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
— in  which  our  country  alone  stemmed  the 
desolating  despotism  of  iS'apoleon,  until 
nation  after  nation  awoke  not  at  her  call 
but  by  her  deeds ;  so  certain  it  is  that  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  she  alone,  with 
anything  to  be  called  a  national  enthusiasm, 
stemmed  the  torrent  of  a  thousand  vrrongs  ; 
negi'o  slavery,  the  cruel  miseries  of  the  mad 
in  lunatic  asylums,  of  the  unfortunate  and 
the  guilty  in  prisons,  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness in  Chi'istendom  and  in  heathendom, 
until  nation  after  nation  arose  at  the  light 
of  her  shining,  and  the  whole  world  is 
wanner  and  brighter  for  it,  down  to  its 
darkest  comers. 

VOL.  IT.  K 
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And  equally  certain  it  is  that  thcso 
philanthropic  movements  began  not  as  the 
silent  spreading  of  morning  or  as  the  gradual, 
insensible  diffusion  of  an  atmosphere,  but 
by  the  honest,  hearty,  sometimes  blundering 
and  ungraceful  struggles  against  the  stream 
of  a  few  earnest  Christian  men  and  women, 
not  a  few  of  whom  lived  at  Clapham. 

Whatever  else  the  religious  life  at  Clap- 
ham  was  or  failed  to  be,  it  was  hearty, 
healthy,  helpful — not  occupied  with  its  own 
sensations,  but  with  its  work;  using  its 
strength,  steadily  and  joyfully,  in  "going 
about  doing  good."  "Doing  good"  was  the 
aim,  the  motto  of  the  school.  "Being 
good  "  no  doubt  should  come  first ;  but  the 
"  doing  "  and  the  "  being  "  are  so  inter- 
twined that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see 
which  begins ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
towards  the  "  being "  few  means  are  so 
eliicacious  as  the  "  doing."  Nor  is  "doing 
good  "  a  propensity  I  think  likely  to  be  at 
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all  generally  pushed  to  a  dangerous  ex- 
treme ;  although  talking  about  it  certainly 
may. 

Those  first  weeks  at  Clapham  shine  back 
on  me  like  one  of  Cuyp's  sunny  landscapes. 
They  were  spent  in  a  golden  haze  of  piety, 
philanthropy,  prosperity,  and  personal 
petting  of  myself.  My  cousins  could  never 
make  enough  of  me.  They  were  much 
given  to  superlatives,  not  from  exaggera- 
tion, but  from  a  certain  glow  through  which 
they  saw  things  and  people.  The  boys 
accepted  me  as  a  kind  of  younger  sister, 
with  a  variety  which  was  piquant;  and, 
in  their  way,  were  as  good  to  me  as  Wn^ 
girls.  Happily  (although  I  believe  to  Mrs, 
Danescombe's  disappointment),  no  thoughts 
of  matrimony  intruded  themselves.  Indeed, 
people  were  not  in  the  habit  of  falling  in 
love  with  me,  as  they  were  Avith  Claire. 
The  only  persons  who  made  that  mistake  in 
those  days,  were  two  elderly  gentlemen,  one 
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of  whom  hud  an  idea  that  I  should  devote 
myself  efficiently  to  his  eleven  children, 
whilst  the  other  considered  that  I  reminded 
him  of  his  first  wife,  an  elderly  lady  recently 
departed ;  and  a  young  curate,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, thought  I  should  be  a  mother  to  him 
and  his  parish.  On  the  contrary,  people 
-were  in  the  habit  of  confiding  to  me  their 
love-affaii's,  as  if  I  had  been  a  venerable 
and  indulgent  grandmotherly  person  of 
seventy.  I  took  it  as  a  compliment,  this 
being  a  prerogative  of  Loveday  Benbow's, 
although  it  did  seem  beginning  rather  oiu-ly. 

The  fii'st  Sunday  at  Clapham  was  quite 
a  novelty  to  me.  Instead  of  every  one 
rising  a  little  later  in  homage  to  the  day  of 
rest,  every  one  was  down  half-an-hour 
earlier  to  begin  what,  to  my  cousins,  was 
the  busiest  day  in  the  week. 

There  was  an  amicable  contest  among  my 
cousins  which  should  have  possession  of  me 
to  introduce  me  to  her  OAvn  special  field  of 
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work.  They  all  taught  in  Sunday-schools 
— Hatty,  the  class  of  young  women  in 
the  school  belonging  to  the  church  they 
attended;  Matty,  a  class  of  infants  in  the 
same  school ;  and  Phcebe,  a  class  of  boys 
in  a  new  school  recently  opened  in  a  very 
poor  and  neglected  district,  which  had 
sprung  up  like  a  fungus,  with  its  crowded, 
ill-drained  little  houses,  at  some  distance 
from  the  classic  groves  of  Clapham,  in  a 
sordid  outskirt  of  the  great  city. 

To  me,  strange  as  it  seems,  Sunday- 
schools  were  altogether  a  new  and  unknown 
institution.  Xo  one  had  thought  of  cstabr 
lishing  one  in  Abbot's  Weir.  With  some 
reluctance  I  had  to  confess  it.  We  had  not 
even  a  day-school,  except  a  few  collections 
of  little  ones,  in  scattered  cottages,  on  a 
very  limited  scale  as  to  numbers  and  in- 
struction, kept  by  a  few  old  women, 
chosen  on  the  principle  Oberiin  superseded 
among  his   mountains,    "  too   old  to    keep 
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the  goats,  and  therefore  set  to  keep  the 
children." 

"  No  Sunday-school !  "  exclaimed  a  cou- 
sinly chorus  when  I  confessed  this  deficiency. 
"  What  can  the  children  do  ?  and  what  can 
!l<m  do  with  Sunday  ?  " 

I  supposed  the  good  people  taught  their 
own  children,  as  best  they  could,  and  the 
indifferent  people  let  their  children  do  what 
they  liked.  Of  the  bad  people  I  could  give 
no  account.  I  had  not  met  them ;  they 
seemed  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  And  as  to 
how  we  spent  Sunday  ?  We  went  to 
chiu'ch,  read  good  books,  and  had  long  talks 
with  my  father. 

''  But,  dear  Cousin  Bride,"  said  Phoebe, 
"  the  bad  people  generally  do  keep  out  of 
the  way,  don't  you  think  ?  They  have  lost 
their  way,  you  know.  So  we  have  to  go 
out  of  the  way  to  find  them.  And  we  have 
so  many  days  to  read  good  books  in." 

It  was  a  new  view  to  me. 
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If  eA^er  ''  false  witness"  was  borne  "against 
our  neighbour,"  it  is  in  the  accusation  that 
the  "  evangelical  party  "  were  supremely 
occupied  with  "saving  their  own  souls." 
They  might,  some  of  them,  have  narrow 
and  shallow  ideas  of  what  "  salvation " 
means  (which  of  us  has  conceptions  of 
that  great  word,  deep  and  broad  enough  ?) ; 
but  at  their  own  souls  they  certainly 
did  not  stop ;  labouring  to  save  other 
people's  souls  was  of  the  very  essence  of 
their  religion. 

Whatever  else  they  believed  or  dis- 
believed, they  believed  most  really  that 
they  had  in  their  possession  a  remedy  for 
the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  whole  world; 
and  it  was  their  duty  and  their  delight  to 
bestow  and  apply  it ;  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
not  discriminatingly  or  successfully.  Have 
we  found  yet  the  school  of  spiritual  medicine 
whose  diagnosis  is  perfect,  or  whose  treat- 
ment never  fails  ? 
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The  bright  fact's  of  my  cousins  did  a 
large  portion  of  their  evangelizing  work, 
bringing  sunshine  wherever  they  came. 

Hatty's  class  of  young  women  surprised 
me  a  little  by  the  spruceness  and  fashion- 
ableness  of  their  attiie.  Many  of  them 
were  ib'cssmakers  and  young  shopwomen. 
But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  intelligent 
interest  in  the  young  faces  gathered  aroimd 
the  table  whore  they  read  the  Bible  together, 
while  she  endeavoured  to  make  it  plain  to 
them,  by  a  system  of  "  references  "  which 
was  altogether  new  to  me ;  no  doubt,  not 
always  involving  a  very  discriminating 
study  of  the  different  authors  and  books  ; 
but  securing  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
great  revealed  truths,  in  those  inimitable 
words  of  the  English  Bible  which  woidd 
come  back  to  the  learners  in  many  an  after- 
hour  of  sorrow  and  pain  and  bewilderment, 
when  none  but  familiar  words  would  be  able 
to  penetrate  tlie  heart. 
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Matty's  "  babies "  Avere,  however,  my 
especial  delight.  Here  the  aid  of  art  was 
not  despised.  There  were  pictures,  not 
exactly  after  the  old  masters,  but  very 
brilliant  and  attractive,  of  little  •Samuel,  to 
whom  God  spoke,  and  of  the  boy  Joseph, 
and  of  Euth  among  the  corn-fields,  and  of 
the  child  Saviour  in  the  manger,  and  the 
good  Shepherd  carrying  the  lambs.  There 
were  songs  about  ''busy  bees,"  and  "early 
blossoms,"  and  "  tmnkling  stars,"  and 
about  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  and  the 
"little  childi-en"  on  whom  the  merciful 
hands  were  laid,  and  the  fold  where  little 
lambs  were  safely  folded,  by  which  a  thou- 
sand tender  touches  of  "  the  Creed  of 
Creeds "  were  sung  and  shone  into  the 
hearts  of  the  little  ones  in  tender  tones 
and  tints  they  would  no  more  lose  from  the 
memory  of  the  heart  than  their  mother's 
voice  or  their  mother's  kisses. 

Whatever  might  elsewhere  have  been  dry 
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or  over  "doctrinal"  in  tlie  creed,  had  for 
the  children  to  be  made  living  and  tender 
and  human.  With  them,  at  least,  there  was 
no  danger  of  the  full  gracious  meaning  of 
the  Incarnation  being  forgotten. 

But  the  work  of  Phoebe,  the  youngest 
of  my  cousins,  who,  according  to  her  father, 
had  the  talent  of  finding  out  impracticable 
people  to  be  reformed,  interested  me  most 
of  all. 

With  her  I  went,  in  the  afternoon,  to  the 
people  who  lived,  in  every  sense,  "  out  of 
the  way,"  and  accordingly  had  to  be  sought. 

The  other  Sunday-school  was  already  an 
established  institution.  The  childi'en  came 
to  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  were 
orderly  and  well-dressed,  and  naturally, 
therefore,  more  disposed  to  take  the  teach- 
ing as  a  matter  of  course.  Many  of  the 
parents  also  were  in  the  employment,  in 
one  way  or  another,  of  the  rich  people 
around,    and    they   had    thus   a    hereditary 
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habit  of  orthodoxy,  respectfuhiess,  and 
respectability.  Eut  Phoebe's  school  was 
still  experimental.  It  was  a  room  in  an 
alley,  in  which  it  was  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  course  for  the  inhabitants  to  do  anything 
they  ought  to  do,  or  not  to  do  anything 
they  ought  not  to  do,  and  in  which  very 
few  were  disposed  as  a  matter  of  habit  to 
be  either  respectful  or  respectable. 

She  could  not  well  have  gone  there,  but 
for  the  protection  of  two  of  her  brothers 
who  accompanied  us. 

The  little  persons  to  be  influenced  had 
a  most  real  and  independent  personality  of 
their  own,  and  the  influence  over  them  had 
therefore  to  be  real  and  personal. 

If  they  were  not  interested,  they  made 
no  polite  pretensions  of  appearing  to  be. 
Uneducated,  indeed,  they  were  not.  In 
their  own  narrow  line  their  education  had 
been  terribly  complete,  only  unfortunately 
in  the  wrong  direction. 
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They  knew  far  more  of  "  life "  and  the 
*'  world,"  the  youngest  of  them,  than  my 
cousin  Matty,  brought  up  in  the  sunny 
oasis  of  Clapham.  With  intelligence  preter- 
naturally  sharpened,  like  that  of  wild  ani- 
mals, in  all  that  concenied  themselves,  acute, 
sagacious,  cunning,  because  suspicious  of 
traps,  acute  as  one  of  those  sharp-eyed 
terriers  of  their  own  which  Phoebe  had 
such  difficulty  in  keeping  out  of  the  school, 
in  detecting  an  adversary's  weak  point, — 
and  trained  to  look  on  all  human  beings, 
especially  well-dressed  hiiman  beings,  as 
adversaries, — it  "«as  not  in  the  direction  of 
a  contest  of  wits  that  my  gentle  cousin 
could  cope  with  them. 

Her  power  was  that  she  had  something 
altogether  new,  terribly,  gloriously  new,  to 
bring  them.  She  brought  them  love,  and 
she  brought  them  hope.  At  first,  appa- 
rently, the  whole  thing  was  regarded,  in  the 
alley,  by  the  gloomily  disposed,  as  uu  in- 
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Solent  invasion,  and  by  the  cheerfully  dis- 
posed as  a  practical  joke,  which  they 
returned  by  breaking  the  windows  with 
brickbats.  By  degrees,  as  one  by  one 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  she  and  her  brothers 
really  cared  for  them,  cared  that  they 
should  grow  better,  and  do  better,  and  be 
all  that  is  meant  among  those  who  are  but 
too  obviously  "  lost,"  by  being  "  saved,"  a 
little  band  of  chivalrous  defenders  gathered 
about  her,  always  ready  to  execute  sum- 
mary lynch-law  on  any  of  their  companions 
who  presumed  to  create  a  disturbance. 

That  afternoon  she  had  to  rescue  a  victim 
who  was  being  liberally  "punched  "  for  not 
"  holding  his  jaw." 

And  when  we  came  to  the  closing  hjinn, 
and  the  poor  fellows  shouted  out  a  chorus 
about  "  sweet  fields,"  and  "living  streams," 
and  "  Jesus,  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  these 
innocent  pastoral  images  altogether  over- 
came me. 
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To  these  outcasts  to  whom  the  world 
had  denied  all  the  innocent  joys  of  home, 
Christianity,  through  a  woman's  words, 
was  bringing  childhood  for  the  first  time. 
These  little  ones,  hardened  fi*om  the  cradle, 
were  now  learning  to  come  as  little  chikb-en 
(children  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  life), 
to  the  Master's  feet,  to  the  Saviour's  arms, 
to  the  King's  kingdom.  And  looking  across 
to  Piers,  I  saw  that  he  also  was  not  a  little 
moved. 

These  teachings  were  in  the  intervals  of 
the  chmx'h  services. 

The  church  services  themselves  also 
had  in  them  much  that  was  very  new  to 
me. 

In  the  first  place  tliore  were  distinct 
Christian  hymns,  altog(^ther  an  unknown 
institution  in  Abbot's  "VVeir  Church,  except 
at  Easter  and  Christmas,  when  Reuben  Pen- 
gelly,  -s^nth  an  especially  radiant  face,  used 
to  perform  "  Uark,  the  herald  angels  sing," 
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and  ''Jesus  Christ  is  risen  to-day."  We 
had,  indeed,  occasionally  an  anthem  at  Ab- 
bot's Weir,  with  violins  and  bass-viols ;  but 
the  whole  performance  was  considered  as  a 
speciality  of  the  choir. 

It  moved  me  much  therefore,  particularly 
when  the  whole  congregation,  with  soft 
united  voices,  sang  "Jesus,  lover  of  my 
soul,"  and — 

"  0  Lord,  my  best  desire  fulfil, 
And  help  me  to  resign 
Life,  health,  and  comfort  to  Thy  will, 
And  let  that  will  be  mine.'' 

Both  hymns  were  familiar  to  me ;  the  first 
from  Eeuben's  singing  it  to  us  in  the 
Foundry-yard,  from  the  days  when  he  used 
to  carry  Piers  about  in  his  arms  among  the 
silent  machinery  on  Sunday  afternoons  ;  the 
second,  being  his  favourite  Cowper's,  my 
father  used  to  make  me  very  often  say  to 
him. 

They  brouglit  all  home  before  me ;  Eeu- 
ben  and  the  sabbatical  stillness  of  the  okl 
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Foundry-yard,  the  Stone  Parlour  fire  on 
winter  evenings,  the  arbour  at  the  top  of 
the  garden  on  sunny  summer  afternoons. 

All  home,  and  all  heaven;  those  "  kin- 
di-ed  iioints,"  which  so  often  meet  in  the 
heart  with  overwhelming  power,  through 
the  early  associations  of  the  simplest 
hymns  ! 

The  preaching  was  quite  as  new  to  me 
as  the  hymns.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
preacliiug.  Ilitherto  I  had  heard  nothing 
but  meditations  or  essays.  But  this  was  a 
proclamation,  a  message,  a  speaking  direct 
from  heart  to  heart. 

At  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot  in 
the  least  remember  the  subject,  the  words 
spoken — perhaps  they  might  not  bear  acute 
criticism;  but  I  remember  as  distinctly  as 
if  it  were  yesterday  tlie  impression  on  my 
own  heart. 

A  mi'ssage  from  Ciod,  iiom  the  Father, 
from  my  Father,  from  the  Saviour,  from  my 
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Saviour,  to  me^  searching  into  my  heart 
what  I  was  loving,  searching  into  my  liie 
how  I  was  living,  making  me  feel  how  poor 
my  life  was,  making  me  see  how  rich  it 
ought  to  be,  bringing  God  before  me,  bring- 
ing me  before  God. 

It  moved  me  much. 

I  felt  too  much  to  speak,  when  I  came 
out  of  church.  But  whatever  emotions  my 
dear  cousins  experienced  were  not  wont  to 
express  themselves  in  silence.  The  Quaker 
element  was  not  strong  at  Cousin  Crich- 
ton's. 

"  You  enjoyed  it.  Cousin  Tiride,"  said 
Hatty  and  Matty  simultaneously. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  exactly  about  en- 
joying. It  searched  quite  down  into  one's 
heart !  "  I  said. 

They  were  satisfied. 

"  It  was  very  good,"  said  Ilatty,  "but  it 
was  not  one  of  the  most  striking.  It  was 
only  the  curate,  you  know." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"You  should  hear  Mr.  Cecil,  or  dear  old 
Mr.  Newton,  or" — and  she  went  through 
a  long  string  of  celebrities  whose  names 
I,  and  perhaps  a  fickle  world  also,  have 
forgotten. 

But  the  comparative  anatomy  of  seimons 
was  a  science  altogether  beyond  me. 

The  Sunday  always  concluded  with  a 
family  gathering  at  supper,  when  the  spirits 
of  all  the  family  seemed  to  rise  with  especial 
elasticity  after  the  day's  work.  Never  was 
there  more  innocent  glee  at  Cousin  Crich- 
ton's, — never  were  more  good  things  said, 
or  things  not  very  brilliant  in  themselves 
made  to  sparkle  more  in  the  glow  of  that 
bright  home,  than  at  the  Sunday  suppers. 

But  that  first  evening  I  was  too  much 
moved  and  too  tii'cd  witli  all  the  day's 
happy  excitements  to  be  able  to  enter 
into  it. 

I  had  a  headache,  and  was  sufiered  to 
take  refuL;c  in  little  Martha's  room. 
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"I  never  heard  a  sermon,  you  know, 
Cousin  Bride,"  said  she,  when  I  said  a  little 
to  her  of  what  I  had  felt. 

"  And  I  have  only  heard  one^  Cousin 
Martha,"  I  replied. 

"  You  have  no  sermons  at  Abbot's  Weir, 
dearest  Bride?"  she  exclaimed,  evidently 
looking  on  us  as  a  case  for  a  new  missionary 
society. 

"  jSTot  sermons  that  si^eak  to  the  heart 
like  that,"  I  said.  "  Of  course  Uncle  Fyford 
reads  us  what  is  called  a  sermon.  But 
preaching  is  something  very  different." 

Preaching  seemed  to  me  that  evening 
such  a  glorious  Avord,  and  a  pulpit  such  a 
royal  place  ! 

St.  Peter  and  the  thi-ee  thousand  who 
were  smitten  to  the  heart  at  Jerusalem, 
and  St.  Paul's,  "Woe  unto  me  if  I  preach 
not" — if  he  had,  indeed,  had  such  a  mes- 
sage to  give,  seemed  to  mo  quite  compre- 
hensible. 
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I  pitied  Martha  very  much  that  she 
could  not  go  to  church,  or  teach  in 
Sunday-schools.  I  suppose  she  felt  it  by 
something  in  my  looks  or  tones,  for  she 
said — 

"Yet  I  do  get  sermons  even  here,  cousin 
Bride,  from  so  many  things,  from  everything 
sometimes ;  from  the  fire,  and  from  the  trees 
waving  in  the  unseen  wind,  from  the  stars  ; 
if  sermons  mean  messages  from  God." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  you  have  learned  to 
listen.'''^  And  I  told  her  about  Loveday,  of 
whom  she  always  delighted  to  hear.  "  But 
oh,  Martha,"  I  said,  "it  is  these  plain 
strong  words  piercing  into  the  hearts  that 
have  not  learned  to  listen.  Surely  if  men 
L!,<)  on  preaching  like  this,  the  whole  worki 
will  turn  and  listen,  and  love  before  long  !  " 

She  hoped  it  would.  SIk^  thought  it  must. 
The  news  was  so  good,  the  need  so  great. 

And  in  that  glow  of  hope  I  went  to  sleep 
that  night  in  my  princely  betli'oom,  planning 
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and  dreaming  all  manner  of  philanthropic 
enterprises  for  Abbot's  Weir  and  the  world 
— day-schools,  Sunday-schools,  missionary 
societies ;  and  feeling  not  a  doubt  that  the 
result  would  be  such  as  Abbot's  Weir  and 
the  world  had  never  known  before. 

It  was  an  era  of  youth  and  hope,  and 
Clapham  was  a  land  of  hope.  A  thousand 
good  works  were  beginning,  and  from  each 
of  them  the  founders  expected  a  new  era  for 
the  world. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

fVK  looking  at  the  little  packet  Madame 
^  des  Ormes  had  given  me,  I  was  a  little 
alarmed  to  find  that  it  was  intended  for  no 
less  a  personage  than  our  local  dignitary,  the 
Countess  of  Abbot's  Weir,  whose  town  house 
was  in  Cavendish  Square ;  and  that  it  was 
to  be  delivered  into  no  hands  but  her  own. 
I  suppose  the  Marquise  had  rather  vague 
ideas  concerning  the  size  of  London,  and 
concerning  the  awfulness  of  our  distinctions 
of  rank. 

Cousin  Barbara  could  give  me  no  light 
on  the  subject.  Cousin  Crichton  and  his 
family  ''dwelt  among  their  own  people," 
and  had  far  too  much  simplicity  and  self- 
respect    to    wish   to    attain,    through    any 
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irregular  bye-paths,  religious  or  secular, 
to  a  social  level  above  their  own. 

I  wrote  to  Claire,  therefore,  to  explain 
what  I  could  of  the  difficulty  ;  and  we  were 
waiting  for  the  reply,  when  one  morning  a 
coach,  a  little  beyond  the  usual  sober  and 
subdued  splendours  of  Clapham,  swept  round 
to  the  porch. 

In  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Beckford-Glanvil 
was  announced,  and  a  lady  sailed  into  the 
room,  in  whom  I  recognised  at  once  the  form 
in  which  Clapham  had  embodied  itself  to 
Amice. 

There  was  a  certain  overpowering  atmo- 
sphere of  opulence  about  her,  a  pomp  in  the 
solidity  of  her  tread,  a  sonorousness  about 
the  rustle  of  her  silks  ;  you  felt  instinc- 
tively that  she  was  a  representative  figui-e  ; 
the  wealth  of  the  new  wdld  "West  seemed 
represented  in  her  sables,  the  wealth  of 
the  ancient  East  in  her  cachemires  and 
her  aromatic   perfumes  ;   the  whole  "  haut 
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commerce"  of  England  in  the  magnificence 
of  her  presence  ;  the  whole  ''  petite  noblesse" 
of  England  in  the  condescension  of  her 
courtesy.  She  was  not  only  a  Beckford,  but 
a  Beckford-Glanvil,  and  not  only  a  Beckford- 
Glanvil,  but  a  Beckford-Glanvil  consecrated 
and  further  illuminated  by  Clapham. 

She  saluted  cousin  Barbara  with  a  pro- 
longed pressure  of  the  hand,  my  cousins  with 
a  general  gracious  acknowledgment,  and  me 
with  a  particular  and  rather  embaiTassing 
inspection. 

"Our  niece  Amice  has  writt(ni  to  her 
Cousin  Cecilia  about  you,  Miss  Danescombe," 
she  said.  "  She  is  dying  to  see  you;  but 
to-day  there  was  the  music-master,  the  poor 
Chevalier  D'Este,  and  the  French  mistress, 
the  Comtesse  do  Montmorency,  and  the 
Italian  master,  the  Marchese  Borgia ;  really, 
Mrs.  Crichton,  there  are  so  many  refugees 
it  seems  a  charity  to  take  lessons  from,  one's 
children  have  scarcely  leisure  for  fiiendship 
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or  societ}',  or  charity,  or  anything.  How  do 
you  manage  such  things  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  manage  at  all,"  said  Cousin 
Barbara,  which  was  certainly  a  correct 
account  of  her  mode  of  government.  ''  The 
gii'ls  seem  to  enjoy  everything,  and  so  to 
find  time  for  everything." 

"  Certainly  your  sons  and  daughters  seem 
to  have  time  for  everything,"  Mrs.  Gl anvil 
resumed.  "  I  hear  of  them  in  the  Sunday- 
schools,  at  the  Dorcas  Society,  in  the  Mission- 
ary Collections — everywhere.  Quite  models  ! 
I  am  always  holding  them  up  to  my  poor  dear 
Cecilia  and  to  my  sons.     But  then  we  all 

know,  Mrs.  Crichton,  as  dear  Mr.  V said 

so  beautifully  last  Sunday,  '  Paul  may  plant 
and  Apollos  water.'  And  my  poor  Arabella, 
you  know,  married  so  very  early ;  and  her 
husband.  Sir  Frederick,  so  idolises  her  that 
he  will  not  sufi'er  her  to  enter  a  school  or  a 
cottage.  You  know  there  is  danger  of  in- 
fection;   those    poor  creatures  are   not   so 
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clean  and  caroful  as  one  could  wish.  IIow 
do  you  escape  ?  " 

"  We  do  not  always  escape,"  Cousin  Bar- 
bara replied.  "  But  my  children  have  good 
health,  thank  God,  and  they  take  care." 

"Ah,  some  people  are  hardier  than  others. 
My  poor  darlings  are  delicate  plants,  Mrs. 
Crichton;  a  little  too  tenderly  nurtured, 
perhaps ;  rather  too  much  hot-house  plants, 
I  fear." 

But  she  said  this  in  a  way  which 
decidedly  implied  the  superiority  of  the 
hot-house  products  to  the  hardy  natives 
of  the  open  air. 

"  Our  gii'ls  are  not  hot-houso  plants, 
certainly,"  said  Cousin  Barbara,  a  little 
nettled,  '^  and  I  trust  they  never  will  be." 

"  But  talking  of  hot-houses,"  continued 
Mrs.  Glanvil,  "your  o-wn  conservatory  is 
really  beautiful." 

Cousin  Barbara  rose  and  led  her  into  it. 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  murmured  "  got- 
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geous,"  '^  sujDerb/'  "  really  quite  a  novelty," 
from  the  conservatory,  which  opened  out  of 
the  clrawing-room,  reminded  me  of  the  dread 
of  Amice's  childhood,  of  growing  up  and 
having  to  perform  show-woman  to  her 
grandmother's  greenhouse.  "We  have 
five  gardeners — the  head  man  a  Scotchman" 
— was  the  conclusion,  "but  really  nothing 
quite  equal  to  some  of  these  exotics." 

Whilst  praiseworthy,  it  was  evidently  also 
a  little  presumptuous  in  Cousin  Crichton, 
who  only  kept  two  gardeners,  to  reach  this 
eminence. 

We  returned  to  politics  and  philanthropy. 

With  regard  to  the  slave-trade,  she  con- 
fessed that  she  and  Mr.  Glanvil  did  some- 
times think  Mr.  Wilberforce  a  little  unreason- 
able. Of  course  every  one  agreed  it  was 
doomed  ultimately,  but  there  were  impor- 
tant interests  not  to  be  neglected  ;  and  wise 
regulation  and  discouragement  leading  in  the 
course  of  years  to   gradual  abolition,  was 
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what  many  sensible  men  thought  the  safest 
and  most  practicable  scheme. 

Cousin  Barbara  quoted  Mr.  Fox's  words, 
that  "  \\dth  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the 
slave-trade,  he  knew  of  no  such  thing  as  the 
regulation  of  robbery  and  murder. " 

;Mrs.  Glanvil  said  women  must  leave  these 
practical  questions  to  men,  and  changed  the 
subject. 

The  peace  with  France  was  beginning  to 
become  a  general  topic. 

Mrs.  Beckford-Glam-il  had  much  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  "from  private  sources," 
no  mere  newspaper  reports,  but  things  Mr. 
Beckford- Glanvil  had  heard  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  she  liberally  communicated 
in  confidential  tones,  with  a  suggestion  that 
perhaps  at  present  "  it  had  better  not  go 
further" — opinions  of  cabinet  ministers  and 
various  gi-eat  men  and  honourable  women 
whom  they  had  met  at  various  dinners  ;  say- 
ings even  of  a  Uiglier  Personage  still ;  what 
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Mr.  Pitt  intended,  and  Mr.  Fox  thought,  and 
what  his  Majesty  had  said  in  confidence. 

She  was  floating  away  in  the  midst  of 
this  tide  of  greatness,  when  the  door  opened 
and  the  butler  announced  "  The  Countess 
of  Abbot's  Weil',"  and  a  tall,  majestic- 
looking  woman  in  deep  mourning  advanced 
towards  Cousin  Barbara. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  coming  without 
introduction,  Mrs.  Crichton,"  she  said.  "  I 
had  a  message  from  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
Madame  des  Ormes,  tlu'ough  Miss  Danes- 
combe.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  escape  from 
London,"  she  continued,  looking  at  the 
conservatory,  "to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
country,  gardens  and  flowers." 

If  she  had  sought  far  and  wide  she  could 
not  have  lighted  on  a  compliment  sweeter  to 
the  heart  of  Clapham  than  to  call  it  "  coun- 
try," as  I  had  learned  by  my  cousin  Crichton' s 
face  when  in  my  fii'st  inexperience  I  had 
called  it  "  wonderfully  pretty  for  a  town." 
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Cousin  Barbara  iiitroduced  mo. 

She  took  my  hand,  and  held  it  a  little,  so 
kindly. 

"  You  have  done  much,"  she  said,  softly, 
'•  to  make  my  poor  friend's  hard  fate  easier. 
She  cannot  \\Tite  enough  about  you  and 
yours.  You  must  tell  me  about  them  all, 
and  that  sweet  little  Claire  who  loves  you 
so  much." 

How  at  home  she  made  me  feel,  with  her 
gracious  easy  ways,  and  with  the  dear 
familiar  names  ! 

We  had  all  been  gradually  freezing  in  the 
icy  circle  of  that  aggressive  seif-conscious- 
ness,  which  made  all  the  world  seem  for  the 
moment  as  if  it  had  forgotten  the  Copernican 
system,  and  were  perversely  revolving  round 
the  house  of  Beckford-Glanvil,  and  which 
set  one  (or  at  least  set  me)  on  a  foolish  course 
of  inward  self-assertion,  enumerating  my 
own  claims  to  consideration,  and  recalling 
all  the  distinguished  people  I  had  known  or 
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might  have  known:  crystallising  us  gene- 
rally into  separate  spikes  and  blocks  of  ice. 

And  now  all  at  once,  as  if  with  the  touch 
of  a  sunbeam,  we  recovered  and  began  to 
flow  together.  It  was  certainly  not  merely 
the  fact  of  the  rank  of  the  countess  (although 
doubtless  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  moun- 
tains to  allay  the  pretensions  of  the  little 
hills),  it  was  that  she  was  "  at  leisure  from 
herself,"  and  simply  by  virtue  of  her  sweet 
graciousness  set  us  free  from  the  spell  under 
which  we  had  been  growing  rigid.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  found  myself  talking  to  her  about 
Madame  des  Ormes  and  Claire,  with  that 
certainty  of  her  really  caring  which  makes 
intercourse  easy  and  natural. 

I  rose  to  fetch  the  little  packet.  Mrs. 
Beckford-Glanvil  also  rose,  said  again  how 
her  Cecilia  was  longing  to  see  her  cousin's 
friend,  and  hoped  I  would  fix  a  day  to  spend 
with  her,  and  that  my  cousins  would  accom- 
pany me. 
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The  prospect  was  appalling,  but  Cousin 
Barbara  having  rescued  me  by  saying  we 
would  soon  do  ourselves  the  pleasiu-e  of  re- 
turning Mrs.  Beckford-Glanvil's  call,  I  was 
set  free  to  execute  my  commission. 

^lien  I  returned  the  countess  was  quietly 
talking  to  Cousin  Barbara  on  the  universal 
topic  of  the  peace.  But  her  information 
was  by  no  means  so  assured  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Beckford  -  Glanvil.  The  earl,  she  said 
frankly,  had  never  liked  the  war,  and  she 
had  always  thought  it  one  of  the  finest 
things  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  ever  done  to 
stand  out  for  peace  against  his  political 
friends. 

"It  is  so  much  easier,"  she  said,  "to 
differ  from  the  whole  world  than  from  one's 
o^vn  party." 

But  she  risked  no  other  name  by  quoting 
it  in  support  of  any  opinion  ;  and  of  the 
King,  wlieu  tliere  happened  to  be  occasion 
to   mention  his  name,   she  spoke   with  the 
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far-off  loyalty  of  an  ordinary  subject  wlit) 
had  never  seen  his  Majesty  nearer  than  in 
a  procession. 

"But  there  is  one  gentleman  at  Clap- 
ham,"  she  said,  "  to  whom  I  had  once  the 
honour  of  being  introduced,  and  whose 
house  I  should  greatly  like  to  see.  No 
doubt  you  can  tell  me.  Mr.  Granville  Sharp. 
He  has  always  seemed  to  me  like  one  of  the 
old  knights  before  the  ideal  of  chivalry  was 
spoilt.  The  grandson  of  an  archbishop 
and  brother  of  an  archdeacon,  contentedly 
serving  his  apprenticeship  to  a  mercer; 
and  then,  alone,  turning  the  whole  law  of 
England,  corrupted  by  false  precedent,  back 
to  its  true,  older  precedents  of  freedom. 
Then,  aftei'wards  (which  seems  to  me  as 
noble  as  anything),  giving  up  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  Treasury  and  his  income,  rather 
than  be  involved  in  sending  out  ammunition 
for  what  he  considered  the  unjust  war 
against    America.      Content    to    be    alone 
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against  the  world,  such  niuu  cud  in  bringing 
the  world  round.  I  think  there  was  never 
a  nobler  English  gentleman." 

My  heart  beat  quick,  and  I  felt  my  face 
glowing  crimson  at  the  praises  of  my  hero, 
with  the  homage  of  my  cousins  to  whom  I 
had  not  been  quite  satisfied. 

Cousin  Barbara  smiled,  and  said  very 
kindly  to  me — 

"  Bride,  you  know  Mr.  Granville  Sharp's 
house,  if  any  one  does." 

"Will  you  get  into  the  carnage  and 
show  me?"  the  countess  said;  "and  will 
your  cousin  come  with  us  ?  And  "will  you 
let  me  drive  them  home  with  me,  Mrs. 
Oichton,  that  we  may  haAC  a  long  talk  over 
our  common  friends  and  our  common  heroes? 
If  you  can,  I  should  like  it  so  much ;  my 
liusband  is  away,  and  it  will  cheer  my 
solitary  evening ;  and  I  promise  to  send 
them  back  safely  in  the  evening." 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse,  and  Hatty 
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and  I  spent  a  most  happy  day  at  Cavendish 
Square  seeing  all  kinds  of  interesting  an- 
cestral portraits,  and  relics,  and  autographs, 
and  feeling  as  if  we  were  personally  drink- 
ing draughts  of  delight  at  the  very  sources 
of  English  history. 

Simple  and  natural  her  life  seemed,  as 
oiu'S  at  Abbot's  Weir,  or  my  cousins'  at 
Clapham,  in  the  great  world  of  London, 
which  was  her  native  place,  or  among  their 
tenants  in  the  country,  whom  she  loved  to 
help ;  its  deep  places,  simply  such  as  mine 
or  Loveday's,  or  Eeuben  Pengelly's.  Into 
these  depths  she  gave  me  one  glimpse, 
which  drew  my  heart  to  her.  Taking  me 
into  her  dressing-room,  she  di-ew  back  a 
veil  from  the  portrait  of  a  lovely  child  about 
the  age  of  Claire. 

"  Last  year  she  tvas  tvith  us,^^  she  said. 
"  Tell  Claire.  They  used  to  play  together 
in  old  days  in  France." 

And  on  taking  leave  she  kissed  mo,  and 
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said   she   must   see   me    again   at    Abbot's 
Weir. 

The  visit  to  Mrs.  Ueckford-Ghiuvil  could 
not  be  evaded,  but  the  good  nature  of  my 
cousins,  great  as  it  was,  could  not  stretch  so 
far  as  to  accompany  me.  All  they  would 
concede  was  to  attend  a  drawing-room  mis- 
sionary meeting  in  the  evening,  at  which 
several  of  the  Clapham  lions  were  to  be 
present,  and  a  "  native "  of  some  oriental 
country  in  native  costume. 

Cecilia's  longing  to  see  me  was  not  very 
apparent ;  but  it  was  the  less  disappointing 
because  she  was  not  demonstrative  on  any 
subject.  A  kind  of  mental  limpness  seemed 
to  pervade  her,  which  was  perhaps  what  her 
mother  meant  by  her  being  a  hot-house  plant. 

In  Mrs.  Ulanvirs  presence  she  said  little. 
Her  mother  spoke  for  her.  She  was  surtr 
her  dear  Cecilia  felt  charmed  with  this,  jiud 
interested  in  that ;  and  Cecilia  did  not  take 
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the  trouble  to  dissent.  Mrs.  Glanvil's  own 
interest  seemed  concentrated  on  Madame 
des  Ormes. 

"It  is  curious,"  she  said,  "  my  mother- 
in-law  did  not  mention  her.  Quite  a  person 
of  distinction,  apparently.  But  then,  to 
be  sure,  there  are  so  many  foreign  persons 
of  distinction  staying  at  this  moment  in 
England,  that  with  all  the  princes,  and 
marquises,  and  countesses,  and  chevaliers 
who  have  to  be  helped,  one  is  quite  be- 
wildered with  titles.  Mr.  Beckford-Glanvil 
often  has  to  warn  me  that,  after  all,  charity 
begins  at  home." 

I  pitied  the  poor  patronised  princes  and 
marquises  from  my  heart. 

"But,"  I  said,  a  little  indignantly, 
"  Madame  des  Ormes  is  not  in  want  of 
charity.  She  lives  at  Abbot's  Weir  because 
she  likes  to  be  quiet,  and  (she  kindly  says) 
because  she  likes  us.     That  is  all." 

"  Of  course,  Miss  Danescombe,  of  course. 
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!No  one  imagines  a  Marquise  would  settle  in 
Abbot's  Weir  from  choice.  I  suppose  the 
Countess  of  Abbot's  "Weir  knew  them  in 
better  days  ?  " 

After  a  time  Cecilia  took  me  into  hf-r 
boudoir.  When  I  was  alone  with  her  sh(; 
came  out  in  a  new  light. 

To  my  cousin  Crichtons  the  presence  of 
their  parents  seemed  a  free  atmosphere  in 
which  all  their  thoughts  and  hearts  ex- 
panded; to  Cecilia  the  absence  of  her  mother 
seemed  a  liberation.  She  was  surprised  that 
I  liked  Clapham.  It  seemed  to  her  and  her 
brothers  the  dullest  place  in  the  world. 
She  supposed  it  was  because  I  came  out  of 
a  deeper  depth  of  dulness  at  Abbot's  Weir. 

She  seemed  to  me  terribly  tepid  and  old. 
She  admired  nothing :  she  hoped  in  nothing. 
She  was  "  desillusioimee  "  at  nineteen.  The 
slaves  she  considered  only  less  wearisome 
than  the  anti-slavery  people.  She  could  not 
at    all   comprehend   the   fuss    made    about 
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them.  "If  they  were  emancipated,  they 
■were  still  black  and  still  poor,  and  how  was 
the  world  to  be  made  an  agreeable  place  for 
blacks  and  poor  people  ?  " 

The  only  thing  she  warmed  into  energy 
about  was  her  detestation  of  missionary 
meetings.  Her  sister  was  married  and 
never  meant  to  attend  another  in  her  life. 
"  All  kinds  of  people  brought  into  your 
drawing-room,"  she  observed,  with  disgust, 
"that  at  other  times  would  not  come  beyond 
the  servants'  hall.  And  my  brothers  say 
the  whole  thing  is  such  an  imposition. 
Converts  bought  at  so  much  a  head  to  come 
here  and  be  shown  like  the  zoological 
animals,  and  all  the  ladies  and  platforms 
trying  who  can  have  the  newest  or  most 
curious.  But  I  suppose  every  one  must 
have  amusements ;  we  have  ours,  and 
mamma  has  hers.  I  don't  think  anything 
is  very  amusing  ;  but  religious  amusements 
are  certainly  the  dullest  of  all." 
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Piers  and  I  had  often  found  amusements, 
or  ti'ying  to  be  amused,  tiresome ;  and  I 
supposed  if  religion  could  be  brought  to 
that  level  she  might  be  right. 

She  depressed  me  dreadfully. 

It  was  the  first  example  I  had  encountered 
of  that  reaction  from  miroal  enthusiasm  to 
a  cynical  contempt,  or  a  languid  "  nil 
admirari "  which  besets  the  second  genera- 
tion of  religious  parties,  as  far  as  they  are 
merely  parties ;  the  Xemesis  of  all  unreal 
religious  profession. 

Mr.  Beckford-Glan\'il  appeared  just  before 
the  late  dinner  at  five  o'clock.  lie  was 
interesting  to  me  for  the  sake  of  Abbot's 
"Weir  and  Amice,  as  the  future  ])roprietor 
of  Court.  But  Mrs.  Glanvil  continued  to 
dominate  the  conversation.  He  was  polite 
but  impenetrable,  and  seemed  to  me  rather 
to  endui'o  his  wife's  social  amusements  than 
to  enjoy  them.  l»ut  tliis  is  a  peculiarity 
not  limited  to  religious  families. 
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At  dinner  there  was  general  discourse 
about  Abbot's  Weir,  the  peace  with  France, 
and  various  political  prospects,  concerning 
which  Mr.  Glanvil  was  far  more  reticent 
and  less  informed  than  his  wife.  After 
dinner  the  hostess  employed  herself  in  im- 
pressing me  with  the  importance  of  the 
expected  guests,  and  especially  expatiated 
concerning  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  how  he 
"maintained  religion  in  the  eye-  of  the 
world  by  having  a  large  house,  giving 
hospitable  entertainments,  and  indulging 
himself  in  those  congruities  to  his  taste  and 
fortune  which  became  the  English  gentle- 
man and  the  Christian." 

A  chill  fear  crept  over  me  that  I  should 
find  the  lions  of  Clapham  whom  I  was  to 
behold  that  evening,  and  even  Mr.  Wilber- 
force himself,  removed  far  from  me  into  that 
world  of  clothes,  congruities,  proprieties, 
and  conventionalities  in  which  the  "  Me  " 
and  the    "  Xot  me  "  were  so  inextricably 
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confounded,  and  in  wliicli  my  "Me"  always 
became  so  terribly  isolated. 

Vain  and  foolish  fears. 

That  sparkling  wit,  lighted  up  from  that 
tender  and  benevolent  heart,  that  social 
genial  natiu-e  which  in  all  society  drew 
its  deepest  glow  from  the  presence  it  never 
quitted,  that  natm-al,  courteous,  considerate, 
easy,  happy  English  gentleman,  that  loAvly, 
loving,  generous-hearted  Christian  man,  had 
not  been  in  the  room  five  minutes  before 
the  icy  spell  of  self-importance  and  self- 
consciousness,  of  cynicism  and  "nil  admi- 
rari "  melted  away,  unconsciously  and 
entirely,  in  that  genial  presence.  Every  one 
seemed  to  become  real  and  natural ;  their 
best,  because  their  true  selves.  Everything 
in  God's  creation  seemed  worth  caring  for. 
Every  creature  in  His  redeemed  world 
seemed  worth  loving  and  serving. 

Before  the  evening  ended  I  was  quite 
reconciled  to  Clapham,  and  (piite  insi)ired 
with  its  devotion  to  its  cliieftain. 


CHAPTEE   VIII. 

/^UE  cousins  would  not  hear  of  our  re- 
^  tm-n.  As  our  visit  was  prolonged,  I 
began  to  have  pathetic  letters  from  Abbot's 
"Weir. 

Amice  wrote — 

"You  seem  faii'ly  launched  into  the  mil- 
lennium; for  you,  that  is,  the  reign  of 
righteousness  and  peace;  and  for  poor  for- 
saken me,  in  the  meantime,  the  'thousand 
years'  of  pining  without  you.  It  seems 
just  that  since  you  left ! 

"  Granny  is  more  deaf  in  her  discrimina- 
ting way  than  ever,  and  more  disposed  to 
be  didactic  to  me.  She  suspects  that  I  have 
a  turn  for  negroes  and  philanthropy,  and 
accordingly  finds  and  makes  countless  oppor- 
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tunities  for  depreciating  philanthropists  and 
negroes.  And  I  am  horribly  torn  be- 
tween the  conflicting  duties  of  '  submitting 
myself  to  my  governors'  and  being  'true  in 
all  my  dealings ; '  between  the  emotions  of 
indignation  against  what  she  says,  and  a 
reverent  tenderness  for  her.  For  she  loves 
me  more  from  year  to  year,  I  know ;  and 
she  would  feel  my  crossing  her  will  like  a 
great  blow  from  the  hand  she  loves  best  in 
the  world;  her  will,  her  heart,  and  her 
opinions  being  so  inextricably  entangled, 
that  nothing  would  ever  persuade  her  my 
differing  from  her  opinions  was  anything 
but  a  heartless,  wilful  revolt  against  her 
love  and  authority.  And  moreover  I  cannot 
help  seeing,  brave  and  resolute  as  she  is, 
and  scornfully  rejecting  help  as  ever,  that 
she  grows  weaker  as  I  grow  stronger,  so 
that  a  blow  fi*om  me  now  would  be  like  a 
man  striking  his  aged  motlier.  It  is  all 
terribly  entangled.     Come  back,  my  single- 
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hearted  Bride,  and  walk  quietly  on  through 
all  these  tangles,  in  your  wonted  way, 
scattering  nets  of  ropes  like  cobwebs  by 
merely  going  straight  forward,  without  an 
idea  of  what  good  you  have  done,  of  what 
perplexities  you  have  made,  or  what  per- 
plexities you  have  unmade  I 

"Alas  for  me!  I  cannot  help  seeing  and 
feeling  all  round,  feeling  every  one's  excuses 
and  difficulties  so  strongly  that  I  seem 
imable  not  only  to  go  boldly  forward,  but  to 
go  on  at  all,  and  can  only  sit  still,  and  let 
the  net  coil  and  knot  itself  about  me  tighter 
and  tighter. 

"  Oh  for  the  days  of  Moses,  or  of  St. 
Paul,  or  of  the  Crusaders !  And  yet  I  sup- 
pose Moses  had  some  conflict  of  doubts  as  to 
abandoning  Pharaoh's  daughter;  and  per- 
haps St.  Paul  as  to  Gamaliel;  and  perhaps 
even  my  crusading  ancestor  as  to  the  wife, 
and  babes,  and  '  villeins,'  he  left  at  home. 

"But  I  am  trying  to  listen^  Bride,  as  our 
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Loveday  says,  and  sometimes  I  think  when 
the  call  comes  I  coukl  count  it  all  joy  to 
follow,  anywhere,  in  any  way. 

"  But  can  it  have  come  while  I  wa^i 
asleep  ?  " 

And  Claire  wrote — 

"I  long  for  you  always.  Is  London, 
then,  after  all,  as  strong  in  its  attractions  as 
our  poor  Paris  of  the  old  days  ?  Or  are  you 
so  strong  in  your  attractions  that  London 
will  not  yield  you  back  to  us  ?  Yes,  that  is 
it.  The  Countess  writes  to  my  mother  in 
ecstasies  about  you.  You  are  a  sweet 
violet,  a  fresh  breath  from  the  moors,  a 
demoiselle  de  la  haute  noblesse  by  nature, — 
a  creature  whose  natural  naturalness  no 
Court  could  spoil.  All  this  she  says  or 
means,  when  her  words  are  translated. 

"As  if  we  needed  to  be  told  all  that !  I 
call  it  an  impertinence  to  bestow  all  these 
beautiful  phrases  on  us,  as  if  they  were 
anything  new  to  us. 
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"BesideSj  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the 
manners  of  the  noblesse.  There  are  bour- 
geois souls  among  the  haute  noblesse,  and 
there  are  Bayards  among  the  bourgeoisie. 
They  may  create  equality  of  possessions  in 
our  poor  France  if  they  can;  but  equality 
of  persons  never ! 

"  And  here  are  your  violets  and  primroses 
sighing  and  growing  j^ale  for  you  I  while 
Eeuben  waits  when  he  brings  me  your 
letters,  like  your  Newfoundland  dog  in  his 
company  manners  trying  not  to  seem  solici- 
tous for  a  bone.  Mr.  Danescombe  grows 
hypocritical,  and  endeavours  to  persuade  us 
and  himself  that  he  is  delighted  you  are 
enjoying  yourselves ;  and  Miss  Loveday 
grows  monastical,  and  lectures  me  on  the 
inordinate  love  of  the  creature,  until  I  have 
to  contradict  her  from  her  own  Bible,  which 
says  so  much  about  loving  fervently,  and 
never  a  word  that  I  can  see  about  not 
loving. 
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"  M.  Piers,  no  doul)t,  is  woll  occupied, 
and  forgets  us  all.  That  is  but  natural, 
when  one  has  so  many  marvellous  meetings, 
excellent  and  wise  men,  charming  cousins, 
and  steam-engines,  to  care  about. 

"  But  meantime  we,  your  natural  ene- 
mies, are  possessing  your  land.  And  Mr. 
Danescombe  said  the  other  day,  I  recited 
some  of  Cowper's  poetry  like  you  I  Take 
care,  ma  cherie^  when  hearts  are  left  too  long 
empty,  they  will  fill  themselves  at  any  poor 
cup." 

And  Loveday  i^Tote — 
"My  heart   is   glad   for  you.     You   are 
learning     by    sight,     on    the    Pestalozzian 
system,  the  best  way.     Perhaps,  after  all, 
nevertheless,  one  does  not  lose  everything 
by  being  a  little  way  off.     At  C'orinth,  you 
know,  they  were  not  quite  clear  which  was 
the  greater,  Paul  the  Apostle,  or  Apollos." 
And  my  stepmother: — 
"  I  am  gratilied  to  find  you  are  making 
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wise  use  of  such  a  golden  opportunity.  I 
am  gratified  also  from  yoiu-  excellent 
cousins'  letters  to  find  they  make  such 
amiable  allowance  for  any  little  rusticities 
yoiu'  dear  father's  rather  unrestrained  ideas 
of  liberty  might  have  produced." 

And  ■my  father  : — 

''My  children,  your  cousins  are  all  kind- 
ness. I  cannot  wonder  that  they  delight  to 
have  you,  as  much  as  my  judgment  tells  me 
I  ought.  And  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  stay 
on,  although  I  cannot  wish  it  as  I  should, 
and  as  they  so  kindly  seem  to  do.  We 
grow  miserly  over  the  years,  as  there  are 
fewer  in  the  heap  before  us.  But  I  think 
your  home  will  be  not  less  dear  to  you  for 
all  the  luxuries  of  your  cousins'.  You  have 
a  love  for  helping  to  bear  other  people's 
burdens,  my  children,  inherited  from  one 
better  than  I  am.  And  God  knows.  He  and 
you  and  every  one  have  made  the  burdens 
of  life  light  to  me. 
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"  Your  letters  glow  as  if  thoy  came  out  of 
some  tropical  laud.  You  arc  among  those 
who  are  helping  to  lift  off  many  burdens 
from  mankind.  And  I  trust  you  may  bring 
us  back  some  good  lessons.  We  in  Abbot's 
Weir  have  scarcely  done  all  we  might  or 
may.-' 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

rjlHAT  letter  of  my  father's  made  me 
passionately  long  to  retnrn,  not  fi'om 
its  words  so  much  as  for  the  absence  of  any 
of  the  dry  little  sayings  which  were  natural 
to  him,  when  no  weight  was  on  him.  And 
I  could  not  bear  the  humility.  Clapham 
was  not  better  than  he  was. 

However,  engagements  had  been  made 
for  us  until  June ;  and  through  May,  at  all 
events,  we  must  stay. 

Moreover,  at  the  period  when  that  letter 
arrived,  I  was  a  little  indignant  with  Claj)- 
liam  on  more  grounds  than  one.  I  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  chapel  in  which 
John  Wesley  had  preached.  Cousin  Crich- 
ton  had  replied  by  some  disparaging  remarks 
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about  tlie  Methodists, — excellent  people,  he 
admitted,  in  their  way,  in  their  day,  and 
in  their  place.  Also,  one  of  my  cousins  (it 
was  dear  good  Phcebe  the  reformer)  had 
said  to  me  something  that  offended  me  about 
Piers.  I  cannot  remember  the  words.  They 
were,  I  knew,  very  circumspect  and  very 
kind ;  but  they  implied  that  Piers  was  not 
up  to  the  Clapham  standard  of  religious 
experience.  I  was  very  indignant,  and  as 
that  was  the  first  time  I  had  appeared  in 
that  character  at  Clapham,  my  cousins  were 
proportionately  astonished. 

I  said  they  were  as  bad  as  the  people  who 
would  not  tolerate  any  one  if  he  lisped,  or 
said  sh  instead  of  s  ;  that  they  would  not 
have  recognised  St.  Andrew,  or  Kathauael, 
or  any  of  the  dear  quiet  saints,  who  could 
not  protest  and  talk;  that  they  would  have 
l)elieved  in  Apollos  more  than  in  St.  Paul. 

1  said  thei'c  \\as  the  Age  of  the  Heroes 
who  foua'ht    the   draLrons  and   founded   the 
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cities,  and  the  Age  of  the  settled,  comfort- 
able citizens,  who  lived  in  the  cities  and 
kept  festivals  over  the  skeletons  of  the  slain 
dragons;  that  King  David  had  his  "first 
three,"  and  then  his  thirties,  and  his  thou- 
sands ;  that  Clapham  and  its  citizens  and  its 
festivals  were  excellent,  but  where  would 
Clapham  have  been,  unless  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitfield  had  faced  the  mobs  of  heathen 
miners  and  colliers,  led  on  sometimes  by 
worse  than  heathen  rich  people,  had  drawn 
the  colliers  out  of  their  dens  and  holes,  and 
conquered  them  for  Christ — risking  life  over 
and  over  again,  "being  destitute,  afilicted, 
tormented ;  "  hunted  out  of  the  Church  they 
loved — for  too  much  love  to  her  lost  chil- 
dren; hunted  down  by  lost  multitudes  for 
determining  to  save  them  from  their  sins ; 
avenging  themselves  on  the  Church  by 
bringing  back  to  her  countless  of  her  lost, 
to  inspire  her  with  new  life, — avenging 
themselves  on  the  savage  mob  by  bringing 
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back  thousands  of  them  to  God.  I  said  it 
was  not  true  that  the  Wcsleys  were  separa- 
tists. They  had  been  hunted  out  for  begin- 
ning the  very  work  the  Church  was  now 
waking  up  to  share.  England  had  driven 
the  loyal  colonists  in  America  into  becoming 
a  nation,  and  the  Church  of  England  had 
driven  the  orthodox  Methodists  into  be- 
coming a  sect. 

I  said  it  was  excellent  to  preach  good 
things  to  reverent  hearers  in  ordinary 
pulpits,  and  to  contend  in  great  meetings 
against  great  wrongs;  but  that  it  was  some- 
thing more  to  go  alone  after  one  lost  sheep 
into  perilous  wildernesses,  and  to  face  alone 
for  Christ's  love  a  crowd  of  angry  men  ready 
to  stone  you. 

I  said  that  the  men  and  women  who 
welcomed  ship^vTccked  men  to  the  shore, 
and  fed  and  clothed  and  attended  tlieni — 
were  dear  and  good  and  Christian  ;  but  that 
the  one  man  who  swam  through  the  surf  with 
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the  rope  to  the  wreck  was  more,  and  his 
work  such  as  the  shipwrecked  men  and 
those  who  helped  them  shoiikl  never 
forget. 

I  said,  finally,  that  Piers  w^as  better  ten 
thousand  times  than  I  was,  who  was  always 
imposing  on  people  just  because  I  had  a 
miserable  un-English  way  of  saying  out  all 
I  felt,  whilst  he  never  could  say  a  tithe  of 
what  he  felt,  and  so  did  it.  I  said  I  did 
think  there  might  be  too  much  religious 
talk,  and  I  was  sure  there  might  be  too 
much  religious  judging ;  and  that  there 
were  good  people  in  the  world  at  other 
places  besides  Clapham,  and  there  had  been 
in  other  ages  before  1801,  and  in  other 
Churches  besides  our  own. 

And  I  said  I  did  sometimes  wish  that 
every  one  at  Clapham  was  not  so  terribly 
rich ;  and  that  if  the  apostles,  even,  had  had 
to  live  among  them,  I  thought  after  a  little 
while  it  must  have  been  hard  for  them  not 
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to  have  felt  it  a  sin  of  omission  not  to  have 
some  thousands  a  year. 

Cousin  Phoebe  was  evidently  a  little 
tempted  to  admit  me  among  her  company  of 
impracticable  people  to  be  reformed.  She 
said,  with  a  funny  little  buttoning  of  her 
lips,  "  that,  at  all  events,  there  was  no 
danger  of  mistaking  me  for  one  of  the  silent 
saints." 

But  they  had  all  the  sunniest  and  sweetest 
tempers.  Cousin  Matilda  at  once  adopted 
me  as  one  of  her  "uncomfortable  people  to 
comfort ; "  and  Cousin  Ilarriet,  the  most 
open  to  new  convictions  and  new  admii-a- 
tions,  generously  conceded  that  she  did 
think,  from  my  descriptions.  Abbot's  AVeir 
must  have  some  of  the  best  people  possible 
in  it. 

And  afterwards,  dear  little  Martha  having 
heard  of  the  little  passage  of  arms,  put  her 
thin  arms  round  me  and  said — 

"  I  like  you  for  being  in  a  little   fury 
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about  your  brother,  Cousin  Bride ;  for  I 
think  there  never  was  any  one,  any  boy,  I 
mean,  so  kind  and  helpful  and  gentle.  He 
saw  why  it  was  my  head  was  a  little  uncom- 
fortable on  this  couch,  and  he  made  me  that 
little  wooden  support,  you  know,  to  keep  up 
the  pillows.  I  do  wish  he  could  have  been 
a  doctor !  He  says  so  little,  and  does  so 
quietly  and  exactly  the  right  thing.  It  is 
such  a  rest ! " 

The  little  sufferer  had  attracted  out  of 
Piers  the  secret  he  so  rarely  spoke  of,  of  the 
studies  and  ambitions  he  had  freely  relin- 
quished without  ever  letting  my  father 
know  he  had  sacrificed  anything — to  be 
able  to  help  him  in  his  business,  and  that 
Francis  might  go  to  the  University. 

But  Piers  was  the  most  trying  of  all.  For 
Avhen  I  told  him  of  these  fears  of  Phoebe's 
(being  anxious  moreover  to  draw  him  out  of 
a  little  cloud  of  reserve  and  gravity  which  I 
had  observed  on  him  lately),  he  only  said — 
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''  Perhaps  she  is  more  than  half  right,  Bride. 
I  am  sure  I  am  not  what  I  want  to  be  ;  and 
will  be,  I  trust,"  he  added  softly. 

This  humility  of  Tiers,  and  now  of  my 
fother's,  in  this  letter,  were  too  provok- 
ing; more  especially  because  they  really 
meant  it. 

Humility  was  not  precisely  the  character- 
istic of  my  cousin  Crichtons,  or  of  Clapham, 
as  I  saw  it,  except  of  dear  Cousin  Barbara, 
who  was  not  "gifted"  in  any  way,  she  said, 
and  greatly  marvelled  at  and  delighted  in 
the  powers  of  utterance  of  her  daughters. 
In  secret,  no  doubt,  they  thought  humbly  of 
themselves  ;  but  then  I  did  not  see  them  in 
secret ;  the  diaries  which,  no  doubt,  they  all 
kept,  not  being  yet  published.  But  in 
public  the  whole  active,  benevolent,  flom-ish- 
ing  community  admired  each  other  too 
sincerely  and  too  demonstratively  not  to  see 
reflected  in  themselves  some  of  the  glow 
they  shed  on   others.     They  did  not  blow 
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trumpets  before  themselves,  but  they  did 
liberally  serenade  each  other. 

And  I  considered  that  Piers  and  my 
father  had  been  over-impressed  by  those 
triimiphant  clarions. 

However,  it  was  only  when  summoned  by 
such  self-depreciation  or  such  suspicions,  to 
little  counter  trumpetings  of  my  own,  that  I 
lost  the  joyous  sense  of  the  stii'  and  the 
victory  around  me,  and  left  for  a  minute 
that  Gulf  Stream  of  love  and  life  which 
swept  me  on  in  its  full  warm  tides,  and 
swept  summer  to  so  many  shores. 


CHAPTER  X. 

/^LAIRE  wrote  of  the  shady  violet-banks 
and  primroses  in  the  dear  okl  fields 
and  lanes  around  Abbot's  Weir,  and  of  the 
delicious  blue  liaz(!  of  blue  hyacinths  in  the 
woods  by  the  river. 

At  Clapham,  too,  it  was  May ;  and  what 
May  meant  at  Clapham  was  indeed  as  un- 
known to  Abbot's  Weir  as  the  sudden  rush 
(jf  floral  life  in  the  springs  of  Lapland. 

Externally,  however  contemptuously 
Amice  might  speak  of  its  attractions,  C'lap- 
ham  had  its  own  abundant  share  of  the 
glories  of  spring.  Ranges  of  real  coimtry- 
fields,  and  of  useful  form  buildings  (pic- 
turesque, if  picturesque  at  all,  by  necessity 
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or  accident,  not  by  self-conscious  design), 
lay  between  the  Common  and  London. 

Every  garden  overflowed  with  treasures 
of  blossom  into  the  roads,  laburnums, 
"droi)ping  wells  of  fire,"  thorns,  pink  and 
white,  lilacs,  and,  in  the  regions  around, 
avenues  of  horse-chestnut,  like  processions 
awaiting  some  joyous  bridal,  —  trees  un- 
known to  Abbot's  Weir,  embosomed  in  its 
ancient  oak-woods.  And  in  sunny  nooks, 
under  those  walled  paradises,  beds  of  sweet 
violets,  crocuses,  clusters  of  anemones,  em- 
bracing almost  the  whole  chord  of  prismatic 
coloui',  all  blending  with  each  other,  in  rich 
brocades  and  "  shots  "  of  interwoven  tints, 
before  the  "  ribbon  "  style  of  art  had  been 
invented.  And  harmonizing  all,  the  de- 
licious green  of  well-kept  lawns,  penetrating 
in  little  creeks  and  bays  under  the  shadow 
of  the  groves  and  shubberies. 

Little  paradises  walled  in  from  the 
wilderness,  where   certainly  no  thorns  and 
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briars,  and  apparently  no  serpent,  could 
enter  ;  between  these  paradises  incessant 
interchanges  of  kindness  and  friendly  inter- 
coiu'se ;  and  from  these  jxiradises,  full  of 
"  all  that  was  pleasant  to  the  eye  or  good 
for  food,"  incessant  ministrations  of  mercy 
towards  the  wilderness  which,  unhappily, 
still  existed  outside,  through  ministering 
men  and  women  who  frankly  recognised 
each  other  as  little  less  than  angelic  ;  rivers 
of  beneficence,  flowing  forth  East  and  West 
and  North  and  South,  and  "  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy,"  sincerely  dearer  to  many 
of  the  happy  dwellers  than  any  treasui*es 
besides,  sounding  forth  far  and  wide  from 
that  oasis  of  exceptional  bliss. 

As  to  me,  I  felt  often,  during  that  May, 
altogether  lapped,  in  paradise,  body,  soul, 
and  spirit. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  effect  of  the  first 
of  those  May  meetings,  since  become  the 
butts  of  so  many  witticisms,  on  me. 
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Exeter  Hall  was  not  built  until  thirty 
years  afterwards,  but  the  human  materials 
of  Exeter  Hall  were  there. 

It  was  the  meeting  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  which  I  was  fii'st  taken. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  had  been 
established  three  years  before,  in  1798. 
The  Bible  Society,  to  meet  a  dearth  of  the 
Scriptures,  to  which  all  existing  means 
of  supply  were  entirely  inadequate,  was 
instituted  two  years  later  (1803). 

The  Baptist  Missions  had  been  com- 
menced, with  their  first  subscriptions  of 
£13  2^.  6^.,  and  their  one  man  ready  for  any 
sacrifice  J  William  Carey,  in  1786. 

Earliest  of  all  in  this  new  spring-tide, 
many  years  before,  in  1731,  the  Moravian 
Brethren  had  sent  out  their  fii-st  mis- 
sionaries, and  had  sent  them,  according  to 
their  noble  custom,  to  the  most  despised 
and  rejected  of  all — the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies. 
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The  London  Missionary  Society  had  been 
in  existence  five  years.  It  was  intended 
to  embrace  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
Chm-ch.  This  original  purpose  has  been, 
in  a  gi'cat  measure,  frustrated,  partly  per- 
haps by  the  narrowness  of  human  prejudice, 
but  chiefly,  I  think,  by  the  largeness  of 
Divine  purpose,  working  out  that  richer 
and  deeper  unity  which  is  to  be  attained, 
not  by  a  neutralising  mixtui-e  of  all  the 
elements  in  a  mild  and  ineffective  com- 
pound ;  but  by  a  free  development  of  all  in 
the  fulness  of  life.  It  was  found  impossible 
for  the  various  Christian  societies  to  work 
together,  when  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  of  the  conmion  Clmstianity  had 
drawn  together  communities  of  converts. 
But  in  those  days  the  various  societies  not 
liaving  increased  to  the  dimensions  they 
afterwards  reached,  there  was  leisui*e  and 
good-will  for  each  to  s}Tnpathize  with  all. 

Accordingly  my  Cousin  Crichton,  although 
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a  firm  and  orderly  Churchman,  took  us  all 
to  the  London  Missionary  Meeting. 

Those  who  think  Christian  missions  have 
effected  nothing,  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  world  outside  Christendom 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century. 

At  that  time  all  the  societies  were  grop- 
ing their  way  in  the  thick  darkness. 

In  India,  the  British  merchants  were  still 
strenuously  opposing  the  disturbing  of  the 
natives,  and  of  theii'  own  commerce,  by  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  A  year  before, 
barred  out  by  England  from  all  her  stations, 
Carey  had  landed  at  the  Danish  settlement 
at  Serampore. 

When  the  glories  of  nations  are  seen  to 
be  not  miles  of  territory,  but  noble  deeds  and 
men,  a  radiant  halo  will  surely  be  recog- 
nised around  the  brows  of  the  brave  little 
nation  which  was  the  first  in  Protestant 
Christendom  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  the 
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religion  of  Christ  is  mcaut  for  all  men,  and 
to  open  her  colonies  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  to  the  proclamation  of  His  kingdom. 

Except  a  few  scattered  converts  of 
Schwarz,  there  was  not  a  native  Protestant 
church  in  India. 

The  words  of  Carey,  on  his  outward 
voyage,  "that  Africa,  for  missionary  work, 
was  not  far  from  England,  and  Madagascar 
very  little  farther,"  seemed  to  us  then  a 
wild  visionary  speculation. 

There  was  not  a  single  Christian  in  the 
Pacific  Islands,  or  in  Madagascar,  scarcely 
in  Africa ;  not  one  in  connection  with  the 
reformed  churches  in  China  or  Japan.  It 
was  not  until  nearly  three  centuries  after 
the  Eeformation  era,  that  the  Protestant 
churches  awoke  nationally,  or  collectively, 
to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  outside 
world  to  be  evangelized. 

And  now  at  length,  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  centuiy,  England,  "  mistress  of  the 
seas,"  and  mother  of  almost  all  the  European 
colonies  that  live,  had  wakened  up  to  her 
great  work  of  evangelization. 

At  that  time  all  the  societies  were  groping 
their  way  in  the  dark;  having  yet  to  investi- 
gate the  distinctions  of  heathenism,  ranging 
from  savage  fetish  worship  to  religions  with 
systems  more  subtle  than  any  European 
philosophies,  and  with  sacred  books  older 
than  the  I^ew  Testament ;  and  therefore 
having  yet  to  invent  the  various  weapons 
needed  to  meet  these  various  antagonists. 

All  the  battle-field  had  to  be  recon- 
noitred ;  all  the  weapons  had  to  be  forged. 

The  Bible  had  to  be  translated  into 
almost  every  language  of  the  heathen  world. 
Carey  alone  translated  the  whole,  or  por- 
tions of  it,  into  thirty  of  the  dialects  of  India. 
For  this  purpose  the  grand  armoury  of  the 
Bible  Society  was  gradually  extended. 

In  many  cases  the  written  language  had 
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to  be  created.  Between  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Gothic  by  Ulphilas  in  the 
fourth  century  and  the  work  of  the  Bible 
Society  in  the  nineteenth,  not  a  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  had  been  made  for  the 
instruction  and  conversion  of  races  outside 
Christendom. 

It  is  true  that  only  three  centuries  since 
the  third — namely,  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
fifteenth — are  unmarked  by  fi'esh  transla- 
tions ;  but  these  were  made  for  people 
already  within  the  pale  of  Christendom. 

Nearly  three  hundi-ed  years  ago  Luther's 
"  German  Bible  for  the  German  Folk"  had 
begun  to  create  a  German  people  and  a 
German  language ;  but  now  first  the  Chris- 
tian Church  arose  to  place  the  Testament 
of  her  Lord  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  race 
He  came  to  redeem  and  to  rule. 

In  India  the  missionaries  found  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhist  and  of  Ma- 
Iioin(>t,  but   not  that  of  Clu'ist.     In  Africa 
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and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  they  found 
not  only  no  Bible,  but  no  grammar,  no 
alphabet,  no  written  language.  In  other 
regions  of  the  East  they  foimd  indeed 
translations  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  but 
in  ancient  forms  of  speech  which  had  died 
out  of  the  comprehension  of  the  people  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years. 

Every  missionary  in  those  days  went  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery.  What  missionary 
meetings  and  reports  were  in  those  days  it 
is  difficult  almost  to  recal  in  these.  The 
centuries  of  slumber  were  over — 

"  And  all  the  long  pent  stream  of  life 
Dashed  downward  in  a  cataract." 

All  this  was  embodied  to  me  in  that 
picturesque  missionary  meeting.  It  was 
small  indeed,  compared  with  the  monster 
meetings  of  later  days.  But  in  after  years, 
when  I  was  once  more  at  Clapham  in  May, 
and  the  company  which  had  met  in  the 
dull   old  room  at  the  Haberdashers'  Hall 
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had  expanded  into  the  multitude  which 
filled  Exeter  Hall,  I  remember  feeling  a 
glow  as  warm  as  that  of  youthful  days — a 
glow  which  I  think  the  sense  of  a  sympa- 
thetic multitude  is  meant  to  give  us,  and 
will  give  us  in  a  life  more  beautiful  and 
clearer  than  this. 

Do  we  not,  indeed,  often  aim  too  low,  in 
our  aesthetics  and  symbolisms  ? 

Is  not  sculpture  higher  than  architec- 
ture ?  Is  not  a  statue  of  Phidias,  a  Tonus 
of  Milo,  more  than  the  temple  which  may 
enshrine  it  ? 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  shiine,  but  the 
sacred  casket  which  the  temple,  as  an  outer 
case,  enshrines?  What  do  we  mean  by  a 
shrine,  unless  the  jewel  is  more  precious 
than  the  casket  ? 

And  through  the  religion  which  centres 
in  the  Incarnation,  the  tinith  that  ''the 
true  Shechinah  is  man,"  receives  a  new 
force  which  is  simply  infinite.     More  pre- 
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cious,  capable  of  a  diviner  beauty  than 
the  most  glorious  cathedral,  is  the  simplest, 
the  lowliest,  the  most  lost,  of  the  crowd  of 
human  beings  gathered  in  it. 

To  the  eyes  which  see  things  as  they 
are,  as  the  serene  souls  illumined  with  the 
"angelical  smile"  in  Dante's  "Paradiso," 
a  multitude  of  men  and  women  gathered 
from  solitary  patient  labours  in  obscure 
corners  to  rejoice  together  and  help  towards 
the  growth  of  the  Kingdom  through  the 
manifestation  of  the  King,  must  surely 
require  no  accessories  of  place  or  cere- 
monial to  make  as  fair  a  picture  as  earth  can 
show.  The  time  may  come  when  the  highest 
art  will  be  seen  to  be  with  those  for  whom 
goodness  and  truth  are  indissoluble  from 
beauty,  because  they  are  the  eternal  beauty. 

To  me  in  those  later  days,  when  the  hymn 
of  glory  to  Christ  was  sung  in  unison,  it 
seemed  like  nothing  so  much  as  that  "voice 
of  a  great  multitude,  and  of  many  waters. 
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and  of  mighty  thundcrings,"  heard  of  old 
in  heaven. 

I  knew  some  of  the  quiet  fountains  from 
wliich  those  many  waters  flowed,  the  little 
clouds  "  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  in 
which  the  electric  force  was  gathered, 
wliich  burst  forth  in  that  thunder  of  thanks- 
giving. I  knew  not  only  the  Claphams 
but  the  Abbot's  Weirs. 

The  earlier  company  in  Haberdashers' 
Hall,  as  well  as  the  throng  in  Exeter  Hall, 
liad  not  been  formed,  did  not  live  as  a 
crowd.  It  was  gathered,  the  best  part  of 
it,  one  by  one,  from  quiet,  hidden  places, 
scattered  thi-ough  the  land,  whei*e  the  little 
band  and  the  solitary  worker  were  pulling 
"  against  the  stream "  of  their  o-wti  little 
district.  It  had  been  gathered  one  by  one. 
as  I  believed,  in  quiet,  hidden  houi's,  when 
each  human  spirit  there  had  been  brought 
into  solitary  communion  with  the  Divine 
Spirit. 
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For  a  moment  those  quiet  waters  had 
come  forth  from  the  unseen  in  this  visible, 
audible  tide  of  praise  ;  and  soon  they  would 
pass  again  into  the  unseen,  visible  and 
audible  only  to  Him  Who  alone  and  Who 
always  sees  the  Church  as  One,  because  He 
sees  every  individual  which  makes  that 
great  unity. 

Fastidious  criticism  may  pull  its  rhythm 
to  pieces ;  but  to  me  the 

"  Crown  Him,  crown  Him,  crown  Him  Lord  of  all !  " 

sung  by  the  thousand  earnest  voices,  was 
like  a  great  coronation  anthem. 

I  seemed  visibly,  audibly,  as  well  as  in- 
wardly— "body,  soul,  and  spirit" — trans- 
lated into  some  glorious  cathedi'al,  into  the 
temple  which  all  cathedrals  symbolize,  "  the 
pattern  showed  in  the  Mount  of  God." 

But  I  anticipate. 

In  those  early  days  I  thought,  I  felt — all 
Clapham,  all  "Evangelical"  England  felt — 
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that  the  whole  Church  was  entering  on  a 
new  era,  a  new  spring  tide,  a  new  out- 
pouiing  from  the  pure  well  of  life,  a  new 
enkindling  of  the  divine  fires. 

Were  we  altogether  wrong  ?  Was  there 
nothing  of  Pentecost  in  the  fire  which 
has  cleansed  the  actual  literal  hell  of  our 
prisons,  consumed  the  devilish  iniquity  of 
slavery  out  of  nation  after  nation,  enkindled 
the  light  of  the  love  of  Christ  in  countless 
dark  places  which  knew  not  a  ray  of  it, 
in  India,  China,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  given  the  Bible  in  nearly  eighty 
new  tongues  to  those  who  speak  them  ? 

Has  there  arisen  before  or  afterwards, 
since  apostolic  days,  a  movement  which  has 
accomplished  more  in  the  divine  literature 
written  on  "  the  tables  of  the  heart," 
which,  as  we  believe,  shall  never  be  super- 
seded and  become  obsolete  ?  or  in  that 
Church  architecture  which  no  fii'cs  of 
Advent  judgment  shall  dissolve? 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

TT  was  on  the  29th  of  May;  the  day 
which  at  Abbot's  Weir  troops  of 
children  still  celebrated  by  singing  old 
songs  from  door  to  door,  carrying  garlands 
festooned  with  strings  of  eggs.  Every 
incident  of  that  day  is  clear  to  my  memory 
as  a  proof-engraving,  bitten  in  by  the  event 
of  its  close. 

I  was  sitting  by  the  open  window  in 
Cousin  Crichton's  drawing-room,  all  kinds 
of  sweet  English  fragrance  wafted  in  from 
the  garden,  and  all  kinds  of  delicate  aro- 
matic exotic  perfumes  breathing  out  of  the 
conservatory. 

Mr.  Twistleton,  the  curate,  had  just  come 
in,  and  was  hovering  about  in  an  indefinite 
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way.  At  length  he  approached  the  win- 
dow, and  looking  out  on  the  sunny  lawn, 
turned  to  me,  and  exclaimed,  iu  a  kind 
of  mild  rapture, — 

"  Ah,  Miss  Danescombe,  '  all  l/u'-s,  and 
heaven  aftenvards  / '" 

The  last  words  were  a  quotation  from  a 
tract  about  a  thanlvful  old  woman. 

"Oh,  please  not,  Mr.  Twistleton ! "  I 
said.  "It  was  just  the  old  woman's  ^ all 
this '  being  her  poor  bare  old  solitary  room, 
that  made  it  so  beautiful  in  her  to  say 
it.  Please  not  to  talk  of  our  '  all  this ; ' 
it  makes  me  so  afi-aid  heaven  might  be 
like  it." 

"My  dear  Miss  Danescombe,"  he  replied, 
surprised,  apparently,  at  the  vehemence  of 
my  tone,  "surely  such  foretastes  of  paradise 
are  given  to  prepare  us  for  the  reality." 

"Oh,  I  trust  not,"  I  said,  "I  thmk  not. 
I  am  sure  not.  God  will  never  let  heaven 
be  just  a  little  bit  of  exclusive  bliss,  with- 
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out  even  as  much  power  of  spreading  it  as 
we  have  here.     It  is  so  unlike  Himself." 

He  looked  perplexed  at  my  ideas,  and  a 
little  hurt  at  my  fervoui*.  I  believe  he 
thought  I  was  getting  into  dangerous  specu- 
lations, and  had  rather  a  dangerous  temper, 
and  in  a  short  time,  after  a  few  indifferent 
observations,  he  left.  My  cousins  always 
insisted  I  had  unconsciously  checked  a  decla- 
ration. But  I  never  thought  so.  And  if  I 
had  it  was  well  for  us  both,  inasmuch  as  he 
married  very  wisely  and  well  a  month  or 
two  afterwards. 

All  day  my  cousins  and  I  were  busy 
about  some  of  their  countless  bountiful  and 
considerate  kindnesses  ;  cutting  and  binding 
up  flowers  to  take  to  invalids,  hunting 
out  truant  Sunday-school  children,  carrying 
little  dainties  and  tracts  to  the  sick  poor.  It 
was  one  of  Cousin  Barbara's  plans  always  to 
connect  body  and  soul  in  her  distributions, 
especially  because,  tracts  not  being  ex])ensive 
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luxuries,  she  could  not  bear  that  her  pen- 
sioners should  think  she  commuted  costly' 
temporal  help  for  cheap  religious  benefac- 
tions. Political  economy  did  not  trouble  her 
any  more  than  it  did  St.  Francis.  How  to 
sustain  without  weakening  is  a  problem  at 
no  time  easy  to  solve,  with  which  she  did 
not  perplex  herself  at  all. 

My  cousin  Han-iet  and  I  were  coming  in 
at  the  garden  gate  after  o*ur  last  expedition, 
when  we  met  Piers.  He  was  walking  with 
a  langour  quite  unlike  himself.  Something 
in  his  face  smote  through  me  like  a  sword. 
He  looked  stricken. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Thi'ough  some  of  the  gaols  Avith  John," 
he  said. 

"  They  were  very  teri'ible  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Too  terrible  to  speak  of,  sister,''  he 
said. 

There  was  something  in  his  voice,  and  in 
his   going   back  to   that    old   name  of  uiu* 
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childhood,  which  touched  me  unaccount- 
ably. 

"  You  are  ill,  Piers,"  I  said,  clinging  to 
his  arm.  It  felt  no  support.  He  needed 
support  from  me.  He  let  me  go  silently 
up  with  him  to  his  room,  and  then  he  lay 
do-wTi  on  the  bed  and  closed  his  eyes. 

And  so  that  terrible  time  began ;  unan- 
nounced, unforeseen,  as  the  terrible  things 
do  come  to  us  in  life,  whether  they  creep 
on  us  with  footsteps  slow  and  noiseless  as 
those  of  time,  or  crash  on  us  in  the  earth- 
quake and  the  whirlwind. 

The  earth  opening  her  mouth  in  the 
midst  of  the  tents  where  the  family  meal  is 
preparing  and  the  little  chikben  are  at 
play! 

Down  into  the  dreadful  chasm  we  went. 
Piers  and  I;  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  so  close  always  to  us  all ;  he  lying  on 
the  bed  of  fever,  I  watching  beside  liim, 
hour  by  hour  and  day   by  day,   watching 
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every  look  and  movement,  yet  separated  from 
Iiim  all  the  while  farther  than  by  conti- 
nents. 

"Week  followed  week,  unnoticed,  in  that 
land  where  time  was  no  more. 

Delirium  came ;  and  the  secrets  of  that 
brave,  tender  heart  were  unveiled. 

My  father  joined  us;  and  we  watched 
together,  yet  still  apart  from  each  other 
as  from  Piers,  afraid  to  mm-mui-  our  fears, 
unwilling  to  enfeeble  the  little  gossamer 
thread  of  hope  to  which  we  clung  by  trust- 
ing it  to  words. 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

We  watched  together,  yet  alone,  in  that 
land  of  chaos  and  thick  darkness,  where  all 
the  billows  and  waves  go  over  us,  yet  we 
live,  if  it  can  be  called  living  to  lie,  breath- 
ing, but  stunned  and  blinded ;  that  land  of 
desolation  where  every  one  is  alone,  where 
prayer  becomes  nothing  but  a  cry  without 
words,  a  lifting  up  of  the  soul   like  tlie  eyes 
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blinded  with  tears,  not  to  see  but  to  appeal, 
or  at  best  (if  such  faith  is  given),  a  help- 
less, speechless  falling  on  the  heart  of  the 
Father,  and  resting  for  a  sustaining  moment 

there. 

***** 

And  at  last  we  touched  the  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  that  awful  chasm,  and  found  that 
this  time  it  was  not  to  be  unfathomable  ; 
that  this  time  the  earth  was  not  to  close 
over  him  visibly,  and  over  us  in  soul. 

At  last  one  morning,  after  a  quiet 
sleep,  he  said  in  a  quiet,  feeble,  natural 
voice — 

''Sister,  I  have  been  very  ill.  I  must 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

Then  I  called  my  father,  who  was  trying 
to  sleep  in  the  next  room ;  and  with  quiet 
voices,  as  if  it  was  all  a  matter  of  course, 
but  with  hearts  beating  with  a  tumult  of 
joy,  we  spoke  to  him — to  him — yes,  to 
himself,  once  more,  and  he  answered.     The 
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cli'eadful   chasm    cleaving  us   into  separate 
existence  was  gone. 

AVe  were  one  once  more ;  we  lived,  and 
our  lives  flowed  together;  and  oh,  how 
much  closer,  how  much  deeper,  how  much 
fuller,  for  all  we  had  gone  thi'ough  apart ! 

I  have  gone  down  into  that  gulf  of  terror 
more  than  once  since  then. 

I  have  crept  up  out  of  it  alone  to 
the  poor  common  earth,  whilst  the  one  I 
watched  has  risen  up  out  of  it,  unseen,  into 
the  higher,  fuller  life  awaiting  us  beyond. 

I  have  learned  slowly,  slowly,  and  with 
what  anguish,  that  there  is  "a  better 
deliverance  "  from  sickness  than  recovering 
to  this  fettered  life. 

I  have  learned  to  believe,  and  sometimes 
to  feel,  that  the  joy  of  that  restoration  to 
Iiealth — overwhelming,  intense  as  it  was — is 
but  a  faiut  picture  of  the  joy  of  the  rising  to 
live  the  immortal  life,  over  which  death  has 
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no  dominion.  But  to  this  day  that  joy  of 
welcoming  my  brother  back  to  us,  of  seeing 
him  rise  step  by  step  to  life  and  health,  and 
rise  enriched  with  treasures  from  the  depths 
into  which  he  had  descended,  remains  to  me 
the  pui-est  type  of  that  other  joy  "  incor- 
ruptible and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away,"  which  now  I  embrace  by  faith  for 
my  beloved,  and  hope  ere  long  with  them 
to  know. 

How  tender  they  all  were,  those  cousins 
of  ours,  the  servants  of  the  house,  every 
one,  in  their  sympathy  in  our  joy  !  How 
near  they  seemed,  they  who,  during  that 
time  when  we  were  thus  watching  in  the 
darkness,  had  seemed  as  far  off  as  creatures 
in  another  planet ;  how  ungrateful  I  felt  I 
must  have  been  for  all  their  help;  how 
grateful  I  felt  now  ! 

Cousin  Barbara  had  some  new  sui'prise 
every  day  from  those  countless,  hospitable 
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luxuries  of  hers  which  ishc  persisted  in 
aseetically  calling  "little  comforts,"  flowers, 
dainties,  cushions,  easy-chairs,  the  easiest 
of  carriages. 

T  (tould  not  help  feeling  that  the  rather 
oppressive  necessity,  or  rather  "duty"  of 
being  rich  which  had  occasionally  weighed 
on  nie  at  Clapham,  had  its  very  pleasant 
side  when  one  had  to  be  convalescent  in  suoh 
a  Castle  Bountiful  as  Cousin  Criehton's. 

Yet  I  could  never  forget  that  there  weic 
depths  into  which  no  Castle  Bountiful  could 
pour  one  drop  of  consolation.  I  could  never 
forget  that  in  all  that  terrible  time  the  only 
human  comfort  that  had  reached  me  was 
from  the  one  chamber  of  suffering  in  that 
beautiful,  bountiful  home ;  that  the  only 
tears  1  had  been  able  to  sh(>d  was  one  night 
Avhen,  at  the  very  darkest  of  all,  I  hud 
erept  into  little  Martha's  room,  and  she 
had  clasped  lier  jioor  thin  arms  round  \\\v. 
and  sobbed — 
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"  Cousin  Bride,  I  do  love  liira  so  dearly  ! 
Eut,  oh,  indeed,  God  loves  him  better  ! 
'  Lord^  he  zvJiom  thou  loves t  is  sick.''  Poor 
dear  Cousin  Bride  !  " 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

/~\yE  day  we  were  driving  together,  Piers 
and  I,  in  Cousin  Crichton's  carriage, 
alone  through  the  green  lanes  and  over  the 
(commons  which  then  stretched  beyond 
Clapham,  alone  in  that  delightful,  uninter- 
rupted solitude  one  feels  in  a  carriage, 
where  no  one  can  get  at  one,  and  when 
one  has  no  duties  to  any  one  to  summon 
one  away. 

It  was  one  of  oui*  first  di'ives. 

"  Bride,"  Piers  said  to  me  suddenly,  ^'  I 
was  delirious,  was  I  not  ?  " 

I  had  to  admit  it. 

"  Did  I  say  anything  ?  " 

"  You  thought  you  were  a  doctor,  some- 
times," I  said,  "  and  seemed  very  pleased." 
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"I    hope    father    was    not    there,"     he 


*'  Oh,  you  dear,  blind  boy ! "  I  said, 
' '  hiding  youi*  wise  ostrich  head  in  the  sands. 
Do  you  think  we  do  not  know  what  you 
gave  up  to  help  us  all  ?  And  do  you  think 
we  do  not  love  to  know  it  ?  Or  that  you 
will  make  us  forget?" 

"  Was  that  all  ?  "  he  said. 

There  were  two  other  seals  broken. 

"Must  he  know?" 

"  He  must  know." 

Kow,  which  seal  should  I  break  first? 
I  turned  away  my  head. 

"You  spoke  a  little — a  great  deal — of 
Claire,"  I  said. 

"  Was  any  one  there  ? "  he  asked,  very 
earnestly. 

"  No  one  but  me,"  I  said,  "  and  I  always 
knew." 

"  That  will  do,"  he  said. 

And  then  there  was  rather  a  long  pause. 
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"  Nothing  else  ? ''  lie  said  at  last,  with 
some  relief. 

"  Yes,  something  else,  brother,"  I  said— 
"  scarcely  anything  continually,  but  that 
one  thing." 

lie  looked  inquiring. 

I  could  scarcely  speak  of  it  j'et.  I 
scarcely  knew  if  he  was  strong  enough  to 
bear  it.  Such  anguish  had  been  in  his 
bewildered  eyes,  and  in  his  clear,  strong 
unnatural  tones  when  he  spoke  of  this. 
At  last  I  resolved  to  say — 

"  It  was  sln^  brother.  You  kept  saying 
your  life  had  been  lost,  lost.  You  kept 
asking  if  there  was  forgiveness  for  you  ;  for 
you  !  You  kept  on  telling  me  to  be  ready  ; 
ready  as  you  were  not.  Oh,  do  not  ask  nie 
to  speak  of  it !  while  all  our  agony  was  that 
you  tvere  ready,  ready  to  leave  us  and  go 
away  among  the  redeemed  and  holy, 
and  be  blessed  for  ever,  and  see  God, 
and   we     see    vou    no    more    on    earth    fur 
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ever  !  Do  not  ask  me.  I  cannot  speak  of 
that." 

"  I  was  not  ready,  Bride,"  he  said 
quietly. 

"Do  not  say  so,  Piers,"  I  replied,  "you 
who  had  always  lived  for  us  all !  " 

"Bride,"  he  said,  "I  had  not  lived  for 
God." 

"Surely,"  I  said,  "to  live  for  those  He 
has  given  us  is  to  live  for  God." 

"I  used  to  think  so,"  he  said;  "and 
certainly  loving  our  neighbours  as  our- 
selves is  not  always  so  easy.  Bride, 
especially  when  our  neighbours  are  very 
near,  and  we  cannot  quite  like  them. 
Bat  there  is  something  more.  There  is  the 
hrst  great  commandment,  you  know,  as 
well  as  the  second;  before  the  second 
the  foundation  of  the  second.  I  do  not 
think  I  had  ever  even  tried  to  keep  that. 
To  love  God  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and 
mind   and    strength  must  mean  something 
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else  than  loving  our  neiglibonr  as  ourselves. 
Our  Lord  did  not  use  vain  repetitions.  To 
love  God  Himself  for  His  love  to  us,  for 
Himself!  Sister,  I  had  been  learning  for 
weeks  that  I  have  never  done  it.  I  felt 
it  by  the  lives  around  me,  which  had 
something  I  had  not.  I  saw  it  in  ]\Ir, 
Wilberforce's  book  on  Practical  Cliiis- 
tianity.  And  if  to  break  the  greatest  com- 
mandment is  sin,  I  have  sinned;  not  once 
or  twice,  or  seventy  times  seven,  but 
always." 

''But,"  I  said,  "to  obey  is  to  love,  to 
submit  is  to  love.  And  you  had  obeyed, 
and  had  submitted,   God  knows." 

*'To  love  is  to  obey,"  he  said;  "to  love 
is  to  submit;  but  to  love  is  more.  You 
know  that,   Bride,  well." 

I  did.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  to 
argue  or  to  justify  him  to  himself.  There 
is  no  filling  up  chasms  God  has  rent, 
with  dust,   or  ^\  itli   rose-water. 
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There  was  a  loEg  pause. 

At  length  I  said — 

"  But  you  are  not  so  sad  about  yourself 
now.     What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  went  in  heart  to  God,"  he  said, 
"and  confessed  to  Him  that  He  was  my 
Father,  and  I  had  not  honoured  Him  ;  that 
He  was  my  Eedeemer,  and  I  had  not  been 
grateful  to  Him.  And  I  pleaded  with 
Him  because  He  is  my  Father,  to  forgive 
me;  and  because  He  is  my  Saviour  to 
save  me ;  to  give  me  to  know  and  to 
love  Him,  to  reveal  Himself  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  me.  For  I  was  sure  that  if  I 
knew  Him  as  He  is,  I  must  love  Him. 
It  must  be  only  some  crust,  or  veil,  or 
cataract,  in  my  eyes  that  hindered  m}^ 
seeing ;  and  it  could  be  only  not  seeing 
that  hindered  my  loving.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  created  for  me  to  see,  only 
something  in  me  to  be  removed  that  I 
might  see.     He,  with  His  infinite  love,  was 
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there.  I  asked  Ilini  to  open  my  heart  that 
I  miglit  see  and  love." 

I  could  scarcely  speak. 

"  He  was  sure  to  hear,"  I  said. 

"Quite  sure,"  he  replied.  "There  was 
hut  one  answer — Christ.  lie  gave  me  to 
see  Christ." 

"  You  had  no  dream,  no  vision  ? "  I 
said. 

"  What  do  we  want  of  dreams  and 
visions?"  he  replied.  "  Of  old  it  was  in 
divers  manners.  In  these  last  days  He 
has  sent  His  Son.  It  is  day,  Bride,  now — 
not  night.  It  is  revelation,  not  clouds  and 
darkness.  The  brightness  of  His  glory 
has  been  unveiled,  the  express  image  of 
His  person  has  come,  full  of  grace  and 
truth ;  has  been  a  little  child ;  has  taken 
the  little  children  in  His  arms  ;  has  touched 
the  leper  and  healed  him ;  has  let  the 
sinners  touch  Him  and  has  forgiven  them ; 
has  let  them   nail   Him  to   the  Cross,  and 
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has  prayed  for  their  forgiveness  ;  has  loved 
us  and  given  Himself  for  us  ;  has  borne  our 
sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  cross,  and 
has  redeemed  us ;  has  done  all  .the  Holy 
Will  we  have  failed  to  do,  to  enable  us  to 
do  it;  has  suffered  what  we  could  never 
have  borne,  to  enable  us  to  suffer ;  being 
for  ever  one  with  God,  has  made  Himself 
for  ever  one  with  us,  and  is  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  onr  infirmities;  not  pitiful 
only  or  beneficent,  but  touched ;  has  loved 
me  and  given  Himself  for  me  ;  for  with  Him 
"us,"  means  not  a  mass  of  humanity,  but 
a  multitude  of  men  and  women.  And  I 
knoio  it^  sister.  Thank  God  I  know  it, 
now,  for  myself.  And  now  that  first  com- 
mandment sometimes  seems  as  unnecessary 
as  a  command  to  love  my  father  or  you  ;  as 
much  an  instinct  as  breathing,  as  the  love 
the  heart  has  never  lived  without." 

We  were  silent  a  long  time.     Then  the 
carriage    swept    up    to    the    porch.      And 
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Piers   went  to  liis  room  to  rest,  aud  I  to 
mine.     " 

Tliore  is  no  filling  up  chasms  sin  has 
made  or  God  has  made  in  humanity,  or 
in  the  heart  or  conscience  of  any  one  of 
us,  with  anytliing  but  Himself. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TT7E  returned  to  Abbot's  Weir  through 
^  a  very  different  land  from  that  we  had 
traversed  on  our  way  to  Clapham  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  It  was  late  in 
October.  Once  more  there  had  been  a  good 
harvest.  Everywhere  arose  the  golden 
wheat-stacks  of  the  plentiful  crop  just 
harvested.  There  seemed  a  new  elasticity 
in  the  very  air,  as  we  went  back  through 
the  land  relieved  from  the  pressui'e  of 
famine,  with  Piers  restored  to  us — restored, 
as  he  felt,  to  more  than  a  few  added  years, 
to  life  essential,  spiritual,  immortal. 

The  voices  of  the  plough-boys  as  they 
followed  their  teams  thi'ough  the  brown 
fields  which  had  just  yielded  their  abundant 
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stores,  rang  clear  and  jo3'oiis  through  the 
crisp  autumn  air.  The  men  seemed  to  step 
with  a  firmer  tread  ;  the  women  sang  to 
their  childi;en  at  their  work  by  the  cottage 
doors  as  we  passed  through  the  villages ; 
the  childi'en  ran  after  the  coach  with 
vigorous  limbs  and  lungs.  The  hollow- 
cheeked  groups  that  had  hung  about  the 
inn-doors  had  vanished.  The  land  was  full 
of  stir,  and  work  and  hope.  Eager  groups 
there  were,  indeed,  everj^where,  watching 
M'hat  further  confirmation  of  the  new  glad 
tidings  we  might  bring.  For  all  England 
was  in  an  intoxication  of  joy  at  the  new 
peace  with  France ;  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
the  preliminaries  of  which  had  been  signed 
three  weeks  before.  A  week  or  two  before 
crowds  had  met  in  liondon  to  welcome 
the  French  Envoy,  had  taken  the  horses 
out  of  his  coach,  and  dragged  it  by  Wliite- 
hall,  through  St.  James's  Park,  to  the 
l»ark  entrance   of  the  Admiralty,  where  the 
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gallant  Lord  St.  Yincent,  still  exceptionally 
in  possession  of  his  senses,  had  soberly 
recommended  them,  "if  they  were  bent 
on  doing  the  gentleman  this  honour,  at 
all  events  to  control  their  enthusiasm  so  far 
as  not  to  upset  the  coach." 

The  French  Envoy  must  have  received 
a  shock  to  the  theory  of  his  nation  regard- 
ing the  phlegmatic  character  of  English- 
men. 

In  Bath,  Mr.  Wilberforce  found  the 
people  "  mad  with  joy."  In  many  of  the 
towns  through  which  we  passed,  bells  were 
ringing,  crowds  were  hurrahing ;  in  some, 
the  streets  had  glorified  themselves  with 
arches  of  greenery,  and  such  spasmodic 
displays  of  flags  and  boughs  as  Eng- 
land, puritanised  out  of  her  mediseval 
picturesqueness,  and  as  yet  unenlightened 
by  imitative  modern  oesthetics,  could  con- 
jure out  of  her  own  unassisted  brain. 

"  Peace,  peace  !  "     The  glad  tidings  rang 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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througliout  the  land,  and  the  nation  burst 
into  one  of  those  outbm-sts  of  great  joy 
which  are  so  pathetic  when  we  think  either 
to  how  little  fruition  they  led,  how  much 
aspii'ation  they  expressed,  or  how  nuicli 
they  symbolize. 

Yes,  we  hoped,  some  of  us,  it  was  ''  on 
earth,"  not  only  in  one  little  corner  of  it; 
peace  throughout  Christendom;  England 
being  the  last  of  the  nations  to  hold 
out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  this 
new  mysterious  power  born  amid  so  much 
"blood,  and  fii-e,  and  vapom-  of  smoke,"  in 
France. 

All  Europe,  for  the  moment,  was  at 
peace.  What  murmurs  there  might  be 
from  the  ashes  of  burnt  villages  in  Switzer- 
land, from  cities  in  Italy  or  in  Belgium 
plundered  by  armies  or  l)y  tax-gatherers ; 
what  apprehensions  in  the  hearts  of  em- 
perors at  St.  Petersburg  or  Vienna,  and 
among  the  people  everywhere,  at  a  propa- 
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ganda  of  liberty  and  fraternity,  carried  on 
like  Mahomet's  —  by  fire  and  sword — did 
not  at  that  sanguine  moment  affect  us. 

The  forms  of  the  republic,  in  France, 
were  as  yet  preserved  intact;  indeed,  they 
had  become  more  classical  than  ever.  The 
edifice  was  crowned  with  a  First  Consul. 
What  dangers  to  freedom  or  peace  could 
lurk  under  a  title  so  modest  and  so  demo- 
cratic ? 

There  were,  it  is  true,  a  few  anxious  and 
forecasting  spirits  who  did  not  hope.  The 
King,  it  was  said,  did  not  hope.  He  thought 
the  peace  only  experimental.  But  then 
the  king  had  been  wont  to  hope  at  wrong 
times.  He  had  hoped  obstinately  to  crush 
the  ojDposition  of  the  American  colonies ; 
and  the  American  colonies  had  detached 
themselves  into  a  nation. 

Mr.  Pitt  did  not  hope.  But  Mr.  Pitt 
was  out  of  office. 

Many  military  and   naval  men  did   not 
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hope.  But  then  militar}'  and  naval  men 
naturally  liked  war. 

And  so  we  gave  France  ever}i;hing  she 
asked,  except  Naples  and  the  Papal  States 
(whether  it  was  ours  or  not  to  give),  settle- 
ments in  India,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  West  Indian  Islands,  Italian  pro- 
tectorates, Rhine  frontiers,  the  command 
o["  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon  ("a 
brace  of  continents,"  as  Mr.  Windham 
said);  and  then,  like  a  fond  and  indulgent 
parent,  fell  into  a  rapture  over  her  at  con- 
senting to  be  reconciled.  Having  every- 
thing she  could  possibly  want,  what  could 
the  result  be  but  that  she  would  be  satisfied 
and  keep  quiet,  and  never  disturb  the  family 
peace  again  ? 

Meantime  there  was  bread  enough  and 
to  spare,  and  work  for  every  one  wlm  would 
work ;  and  our  England  was  a  very  meny 
and  contented  land  to  travel  through  in 
that    genial    October    sunshine    which   had 
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done  such  good  work  for  her  harvests,  and 
was  now  touching  her  woods  and  ferny 
downs  with  every  choicest  and  richest  tint 
of  bronze  and  gold. 

How  beautiful  the  dear  old  grey  town 
looked  in  the  depths  of  its  green  chalice, 
embossed  with  its  crimson  and  golden 
woods,  and  rimmed  with  the  warm  tints  of 
its  fern-covered  moors,  and  the  soft  blues 
and  pui-ples  of  its  rocky  "tors!"  It  must 
be  confessed  that  its  solid  old  monastic 
bridge  looked  a  little  diminutive  after 
Westminster,  and  the  streets  a  little  nar- 
row, and  the  houses,  which  had  once 
seemed  so  tall,  rather  low,  and  the  whole 
town  dwarfed  and  unimposing  to  an  extent 
that  it  seemed  a  disloyalty  to  admit  even 
to  oneself.  But  then  the  land  around  it 
was  so  large  and  free;  the  long  sweep  of 
the  valley;  the  wide  world  of  those  well- 
known  woods  free  to  every  one  to  gather 
endless   primroses    and    bluebells   in ;    the 
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range  beyond  range  of  its  wild  moorland 
hills. 

A  sense  of  freedom  came  over  me  in 
more  senses  tlian  one ;  for  in  more  senses 
than  one  I  felt  as  if  our  little  human  world 
of  Abbot's  "Weir,  like  the  place  itself,  though 
small  in  itself,  opened  out  into  a  wider 
world  than  that  of  Clapham. 

I  felt  it  fii-st  when  Amice,  in  herself  so 
wide  a  world,  stopped  the  postchaise  we 
were  in  for  a  moment  of  welcome  at  the 
great  park-gate  at  Court ;  again,  when 
Madame  des  Ormes,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
our  Claire,  greeted  us  in  her  sweet  French 
at  our  o^Ti  old  arched  doorway;  when 
Reuben  Pengclly  blessed  God  that  we  were 
safe  back  again;  and  most  of  all  when 
I  sate  alone  for  half  an  horn-  that  evening 
with  Loveday  Benbow,  and  looked  out  once 
more  with  her  eyes  into  that  wide  world 
of  which  not  Abbot's  Weii-  or  Clapham 
only,  or  only  England,   or  even  Chiisten- 
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clom,  were  mere  fragments ;  but  this  whole 
visible  world  of  space,  and  all  this  transi 
tory  age  of  time. 

Beautiful  and  sheltering  as  the  woods 
and  forests  are,  the  finest  and  freest  tree 
cannot  be  the  product  of  the  forest ;  it  must 
stand  apart,  where  it  has  need  of  a  more 
robust  strength  to  maintain  its  own  un- 
aided battles,  and  space  to  develop  into 
a  freer  individuality  and  a  larger  symmetry. 

At  Clapham,  the  current  against  the 
stream  was  in  itself  so  broad  and  strong, 
that  there  was  little  demand  on  spiritual 
nerve  and  muscle  in  ghding  along  it.  If, 
as  Goethe  says,  character  unfolds  itself  in 
the  storm  of  the  world,  it  must  be  in 
storms  encoimtered  by  the  solitary  bark, 
not  in  a  fleet  of  vessels  cheering  each 
other  on. 

Very  delightful  it  was  to  come  back  to 
Loveday,  and  find  her  all  I  had  left  her 
and   imagined    her,    and   more  than   all   1 
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had  found  since.  The  deepest  and  highest 
life  is  by  necessity  also  really  the  broadest ; 
broader  by  all  the  space  of  heaven  and  the 
infinity  of  God.  If  we  deepen  the  channel 
enough,  and  connect  it  with  the  Fountain 
and  with  the  Ocean  of  Life,  we  need  not 
fear  that  it  will  be  narrow ;  the  very  force 
and  volume  of  the  waters  will  make  it 
broad. 

With  every  one  else,  one  seemed  to  take 
up  the  old  relationship  just  on  a  slightly 
different  level,  at  least  at  first,  -svith  just 
a  touch  of  strangeness,  a  kind  of  soiip^on 
of  a  new  and  foreign  accent  entering  into 
our  intercourse,  a  sense  of  new  experiences 
gone  through  apart.  With  Loveday  one 
seemed  to  have  been  present  all  the  time, 
simply  to  go  on,  and  not  begin  again  at  all. 
She  always  seemed  a  creature  over  whom 
time  had  no  power.  There  she  sat,  as  of 
old,  dove-coloured  and  white,  with  her 
dove-like  voice  and  spii'itual  dove's  ^vings; 
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and  her  youth,  renewed  like  the  eagle's, 
as  of  old,  to  defend  that  great  multitude  of 
the  heavy-laden  which  were  her  brood. 

^0 ;  Loveday  was  no  dream.  She  was 
quite  unchanged. 

Mrs.  Danescombe  also  was  unchanged. 
And  I  felt  she  felt  1  was  unchanged,  and 
felt  it  with  a  shade  of  reproach  and  disap- 
pointment. 

To  have  spent  nine  months  at  Clapham, 
in  the  society  of  my  "  influential  cousins," 
and  with  all  the  superior  clothing  and 
manners  of  London  at  hand,  by  which  to 
remodel  my  own,  and  to  have  come  back 
just  the  same  Bride  Danescombe,  unmo- 
dified, unengaged,  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  not  a  little  difficult  for  her  to 
sustain  ;  especially  as  every  one  else  seemed 
rather  to  like  it. 

Eeuben  was  not  at  all  surprised. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  thee,  old  woman,"  he  said 
to  Priscy,  "  she  would  bring  back  no  London 
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airs  ?  "What  is  London  to  such  as  she, 
beside  old  times  ?  " 

Priscy  was  surprised.  She  met  me  \rith 
a  very  elaborate  courtesy,  and  was  delight- 
fully ruffled  and  taken  aback  when  I  re- 
turned it,  as  for  twenty  years,  by  a  kiss. 

And  Madam  Glanvil  decreed  with  a  nod 
that  I  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
and  would  do,  provided  there  were  no 
hidden  germs  of  Claphamic  philanthropy 
lurking  undeveloped. 

"  Infection  does  not  come  out  at  once, 
in  some  diseases,"  said  she.  *'It  was  a 
dangerous  experiment.  But  in  a  little 
while  we  shall  see." 

My  dear  cousin,  Dick  Fyford,  was  not 
a  little  changed  ;  changed  for  one  thing 
into  a  lieutenant,  having  been  with  Nelson 
at  Copenhagen,  and  Nelson  being  a  leader 
of  the  kind  that  leads  in  more  ways  than 
one  to  promotion  ;  showing  the  way  by 
being  foremost,  inspiring  men  to  be  their 
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best,  and  also  clearing  the  way  by  his 
terrible  alternatives  of  victory  or  death. 
He  had  compacted  into  a  man,  having  foimd 
a  calling  in  wliich  no  amount  of  energy  was 
superfluous,  and  no  amount  of  daring  out 
of  place. 

Moreover,  much  of  the  hardness,  as  well 
as  the  aimless  restlessness  of  the  boy  had 
passed  from  him,  or  fitted  into  the  right 
place  in  him. 

He  privately  confessed  to  me  that  the 
Avrongs  of  the  common  seamen  were  all 
but  intolerable  to  see;  say  nothing  of 
suffering. 

"You  were  not  so  far  wrong  about  im- 
pressment, Cousin  Bride,"  said  he,  "as  I 
thought  you  were,  long  ago,  when  I  wished 
you  were  a  boy,  at  Miss  Felicity's  ;  and 
would  have  fought  you  had  you  been  one. 
There  is  work  for  your  anti-slavery  people 
nearer  home  than  in  the  West  Indies. 
Kidnapping,  bad  and  little  food,   flogging. 
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turaing  out  to  die  like  dogs  when  wounded 
and  sick  ;  terribly  like  negi'o  slavery. 
Enough  to  make  a  man  a  ^Tiig,  or  a 
Jacobin,  or  anything  to  set  it  right." 
(Dick's  politics  were  never  abstract.)  "The 
mutinies  at  the  Nore  and  at  Spithead 
were  put  down  three  years  ago.  And  while 
Buonaparte  keeps  the  old  country  awake, 
and  Nelson  keeps  him  down,  all  may  go 
right.  But  to  be  fed  and  flogged  as  those 
poor  fellows  are,  and  to  fight  as  they  do, 
is  more  like  patriotism  and  the  old  Greeks 
and  Eomans  and  all  that "  (Dick's  history 
was  never  A'ery  definite),  ''  than  a  gix?at  deal 
of  the  work  people  get  stars  and  peerages 
for." 

Dick  was  not  indeed  changejl  in  his 
''  constancy  in  loving,"  nor  as  yet  in  the 
object  of  that  constant  love.  lie  had  fallen 
deeper  than  ever  into  what  he  believed  his 
unconquerable  passion  for  Amice  Glanvil. 

Tliis  time   it  was  "  no   child's   play,  no 
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cLauging  cbeam,  but  only  too  serious ;  ^jre- 
sumptuous,  lie  felt ;  desperate,  he  feared ; 
but,  hopeless  or  not,  only  to  be  torn  from 
his  heart  with  life." 

"You  are  her  friend,  Cousin  Bride,"  he 
said  tragically ;  "  you  will  understand." 

I  wished  to  be  sympathetic,  but  I  could 
not  be  encouraging.  They  seemed  to  me 
too  far  apart :  she  with  her  early  depth  of 
womanhood,  under  all  her  girlish  impul- 
siveness; he  with  so  much  of  the  boyish 
yet  about  him,  man  as  he  was  in  courage 
and  in  command,  where  command  was  called 
for ;  to  be  at  all  likely  to  fit  each  other. 
But  the  difference  between  them  seemed  to 
Dick  exactly  the  hopeful  symptom  in  the 
case. 

"  Similars  in  friendship.  Cousin  Bride, 
opposites  in  love  ! "  he  said,  with  the  sen- 
tentiousness  of  long  experience.  ''  You 
and  I,  you  know,  have  always  understood 
each  othei'  better  than  any  one ;  and  you 
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arc  the  best  friend  I  have,  and  always  were. 
Amice  Glanvil  and  I  do  not  understand 
each  other,  and  never  did.  And  there  is 
the  hope ;  feeble,  I  confess ;  but  one  could 
live  on  a  crumb  from  that  table." 

"  We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it." 

Those  early  '•'■  little  loves  "  of  my  cousin's 
often  reminded  me  of  Amice's  "  portrait," 
the  crocus-bulb,  sending  out  its  long  feeler 
into  the  soil  to  find  something  to  root  itself 
to.  They  were  no  dilettante  fancies ;  they 
had  all  the  humility  of  a  genuine  passion, 
and  so,  in  tlieii-  measure,  did  not  sink  but 
raise  him.  For  happily  he  never  fancied 
any  one  was  in  love  with  him. 

I  said,  he  knew  I  always  liked  to  do  what 
I  could  for  him. 

''He  did  know.  I  had  always  been  as 
good  as  a  mother  to  him." 

"  Not  quite  that !  "  I  remonstrated.  ''  I 
thought  that  was  too  much  even  to  try  to 
be  to  any  one."  ^ 
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"  "Well,  as  good  as  a  grandmother,  at  all 
events,  Cousin  Bride,"  he  said,  "as  good 
and  indulgent  and  ready  to  help  as  the  best 
grandmother  that  ever  was." 

He  meant  it  as  a  compliment ;  just  as 
the  old  gentleman  at  Clapham,  old  enough 
to  be  my  grandfather,  had  meant  it  as  a 
compliment  to  ask  me  to  be  his  wife. 

It  was  plain  I  must  accept  the  dignities 
of  advanced  age.  Perhaps  I  should  grow 
younger  as  my  years  increased.  Meantime 
I  would  be  as  grandmotherly  as  the  duties 
of  such  a  generally-recognised  protectorate 
demanded. 

Miss  FeKcity  was  rigidly  changeless. 
As  the  tutelary  Athena  of  Abbot's  "Weir, 
she  seemed  to  grasp  the  ^Egis  with  her 
firmest  resolve,  ready  to  turn  it  on  any 
dragon's  brood  which  might  have  sprung 
up  in  Piers  or  me,  of  presumption,  or 
conceit,  or  London  pride;  and  to  appal  them 
instantaneously  into  stone.     However,  she 
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was  soon  reassured,  and  the  iEgis  vauislied, 
and  all  the  militant  bearing  disappeared, 
when  I  ventured  to  give  her  a  snufF-box 
full  of  what  Cousin  Crichtou  had  called 
"  the  finest  rappee  "  which  I  had  brought 
for  the  Lieutenant. 

It  moved  her  much  that  any  one  should 
lay  the  smallest  offering  on  the  shrine  on 
which  it  seemed  to  her  nothing  that  she 
should  lay  her  life. 

''You  are  a  kind  child,  Bride  Danes- 
combe,"  she  said,  going  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  our  friendship,  to  the  foolscap 
and  the  stool  of  penance.  "You  are  a 
dear,  generous  child.  If  any  one  wants 
you  to  be  good  to  them  for  life,  they  have 
only  to  begin  by  doing  you  an  injustice." 

And  Claire,  was  she  changed  ? 

She  was  nearly  a  year  older.  Yes, 
quite  a  year,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  at 
sixteen. 

She    was   a   year   older,    for   one   thing, 
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because  her  mother  was  a  year  older,  too 
obviously. 

A  little  more  of  a  stoop  in  the  dignified 
figui-e,  of  slowness  in  the  step  ;  the  fire 
with  which  she  spoke  of  the  past  no  longer 
only  subdued,  but  fading ;  the  light  in 
which  she  saw  the  present  a  little  dimmed  ; 
the  fears  with  which  she  saw  the  future  a 
little  darker, — the  future  which  was  to  her 
all  embodied  in  her  Claire,  on  whose  face 
her  eyes  would  rest  so  long  with  such  a 
wistful  solicitude. 

An  era  of  tender  concealments  had  begun 
betAveen  the  mother  and  child.  When  that 
long  gaze  at  last  would  meet  the  quick, 
anxious  glance  of  Claire — Claire,  who  had 
been  feeling  it  so  long,  and  had  not  dared 
to  look, — the  solicitude  would  melt  instantly 
out  of  both  faces ;  and  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  some  tender  little  pleasantry  would 
dart  out  to  veil  the  anxious  care  which  lay 
beneath. 

VOL.  II.  II 
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Aud  so,  thinking,  dear  souls,  or  trying  to 
think,  they  liad  quite  imposed  on  one 
another,  they  went  on.  And  meantime 
their  little  stratagems  had  successfully 
imposed  on  Leontine. 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle,"  she  remarked  to 
me  one  day,  soon  after  my  return,  mourn- 
fully shaking  her  head,  and  glancing  from 
Claire  (who  was  hummnig  an  old  nursery 
chanson  as  she  aiTanged  her  autumn  leaves 
in  the  next  room)  to  her  mother,  watchmg 
her  from  the  couch,  "  That  poor  cherished 
child,  she  knows  no  more  than  the  babe 
unborn  what  is  before  her  !  " 

"  Do  any  of  us,  Leontine  ?  "  I  replied. 
"If  she  did  know,  what  better  could 
she  do?" 

"  But  the  shock,  Mademoiselle  Bride, 
the  waking  up,  think  how  temble  !  " 

"  AVhat  is  to  prevent  what  is  terrible  from 
being  a  shock  and  a  waking  up,  Leontine  ?  " 
I  said,  thinking  of  Picrs's  illness.     "  Would 
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fear  help  us  ?  or  foreseeing  ?  seeing  the  next 
step  ?  " 

"But  when  the  next  step  may  be  a 
precipice  ?  " 

"What  can  we  do,  Leontine,  but  look 
to  Him  who  sees  beyond  the  next  step? 
What  can  we  wish  for  them  more  ?  Be- 
sides," I  added,  trying  to  combat  my  own 
fears,  "  Madame  is  not  old.  She  may  revive. 
She  has  such  a  power  of  life." 

"Alas,  Madame  is  old,"  Leontine  re- 
plied. "What  does  Eevolution  mean  but 
that  the  whole  machinery  of  the  state  has 
gone  wrong,  and  the  wheels  spin  madly 
round  like  a  whirlwind  instead  of  stealing 
round  imperceptibly  like  the  hands  of  a 
clock?  Madame  lived  a  thousand  revolu- 
tions of  the  years  in  one  day;  one  day, 
Mademoiselle,  which  she  never  speaks  of 
to  any  unless  to  Miss  Loveday ;  one  day 
when  the  best  blood  of  Erance  was  shed 
between  L'Abbaye  and  La  Force.     There 
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is  no  turning  the  sun-dial  backwards, 
Mademoiselle,  over  such  degrees !  But  to 
you  and  that  angelic  child  there  is  yet 
sunshine ;  and  in  the  sunshine  the  birds 
must  sing.  Let  them,  poor  innocents, 
while  they  can ;  while  they  can  !  " 

]^ut  if  Claire  had  g^o^vn  a  year  diu'ing 
those  months  of  separation,  Piers  had 
grown  and  gained  more.  To  him  in  that 
sickness, 

"  The  sudden  frost  was  sudden  gain, 
And  gave  all  ripeness  to  the  grain 
It  might  have  drawn  from  after  heat." 

No  life,  worth  calling  life,  is  to  be 
measui-ed  by  years;  and  he,  at  eighteen, 
was  a  being  one  could  rest  on,  and  did  rest 
on,  who  cared  for  us  all,  instead  of  needing 
to  be  cared  for  ;  and  if  that  does  not  mean 
the  best  part  of  manhood,  what  does '? 

Claire  met  him,  when  we  returned, 
frankly,  joyously,  just  as  of  old,  with  that 
combination  of  French  and  English  manners 
which   was   in    her   so   cliarming,    witli    a 
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gracious  little  courtesy,  and  a  fi-ank  shake 
of  the  hand,  and  a  little  pleasantry  about 
his  steam-engine.  But  when  she  looked  up 
with  her  happy  eyes  and  met  his,  something 
silenced  the  little  pleasantry,  flushing  yet 
shadowing  for  a  moment  the  bright  face. 

Was  it  a  look  in  his,  or  only  that  his 
face  was  still  pale  and  thin  ? 

However  it  was,  so  it  happened  that  they 
changed  towards  each  other.  A  distance 
came  and  a  reverence,  and  a  doubting  of 
one  another,  and  a  comprehension  of  one 
another — and  a  death  of  old  things  and  a 
creation  of  new,  which  made  them  further 
from  each  other  and  nearer  each  other  than 
all  the  world  beside ;  yes,  all  the  world, 
Piers  and  I,  and  Claire  and  I  included. 

On  one  ground  they  still  met,  free  from 
self-consciousness,  or  that  double  self-con- 
sciousness of  love.  One  sacred  care  united 
them,  old  and  yet  mournfully  new,  the 
tender  thoughtful  care  for  Claire's  mother. 
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I  could  not  but  see  how  her  eyes  followed 
them  both,  and  seemed  to  embrace  them 
in  one  deep,  motherly  gaze.  Sometimes  I 
used  to  wonder  whether,  just  in  this  one 
ease,  her  old  French  customs  would  not 
have  been  better  than  ours. 

Madame  and  my  father  could  have 
negociated  it  all  so  amicably,  and  watched 
as  a  double  providence  over  their  two 
children,  and  betrothed  them  quite  simply 
and  given  them  sanction  to  love  each  other 
as  much  as  they  could,  that  is,  as  much 
as  they  did.  The  sweet  sacredness  and 
mystery  and  reverence  would  have  remained, 
and  the  anxious  questionings,  the  unreason- 
able fears,  the  distracting  doubts  would  have 
vanished.  Yet,  would  the  one  have  re- 
mained ?  or  would  the  other  have  vanished  ? 
Could  any  arrangement  have  helped  them 
to  find  each  other?  Could  any  arrange- 
ment, they  having  found  each  other,  have 
saved  them  the  self-doubtings  and  question- 
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ings  of  one  another,  the  fears  and  solicitudes 
which  were  but  the  shadows  of  a  great 
love  ? 

And,  indeed,  could  Madame  or  my  father 
have  dared  to  initiate  any  such  treaty  ?  To 
accept  it  was  another  thing. 

To  attend  mass  and  be  a  little  philoso^jJie 
was  one  thing ;  not  to  attend  mass,  to  be 
definitely  Protestant  and  religious  to  the 
heart's  core,  was  another.  Infinitely  better, 
I  believe,  Madame  felt,  for  Piers  himself. 
But  for  Claire  ?  That  Protestant  world, 
with  its  endless  divisions,  and  its  thin,  rigid 
partitions,  seemed  to  Madame  such  an  inex- 
tricable labyrinth,  such  a  seething  chaos. 
It  was  true  that  France  was  a  chaos, 
but  then  France  had  for  the  moment 
abandoned  religion.  When  religion  itself, 
the  Church  itself,  became  a  chaos,  what 
hope  for  the  world — what  hope  for  little 
Claire  di'ifting  to  and  fro  on  that  deep  ? 
Death   might,    indeed,    break    down,   those 
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partitions,  might  reconcile  all  faithful  souls 
in  Ilim  who  came  to  atone;  for  her  these 
perplexities  ah-eady  gi-ew  thin  and  faint ; 
but  Claire  had  to  live,  and  who  would 
guide  her  through  ? 

All  this  and  a  thousand  things  more 
were  in  Madame's  softened  eyes  as  she 
watched  those  two  together. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  her  and  for  them 
that  the  guiding  thread  could  not  be  in  her 
trembling  hands. 

Our  brother  Francis  was  not  changed. 
We  had  talked  very  often  of  him,  Piers 
and  I,  during  his  convalescence — in  our 
drives,  and  in  quiet  moments  on  the 
journey  home.  I  knew  well  that  it  was  of 
Francis  Piers  had  thought  when  he  had 
said  in  that  first  long  conversation  in 
Cousin  Crichton's  chariot,  that  it  was  "not 
always  easy  to  love  oui*  neighbours  as 
ourselves,  especially  when  they  ^^•ere  very 
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near  neighbours  and  we  couldn't  like 
them." 

We  had  confessed  to  each  other  that  the 
feeling  which  had  grown  up  in  oui'  hearts 
to  Francis  was  very  little  like  love,  was 
terribly  like  the  opposite  of  love. 

When  people  whose  natui-es  grate  on 
oui-s  at  every  point  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  us  at  every  point,  something 
stronger  than  a  negative  disapproval,  or 
even  a  judicial  dislike,  is  near  at  hand,  and 
very  apt  to  possess  us  ere  we  are  aware. 

"  Hating  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen" 
is  not  altogether  such  an  impossible  sin, 
when  we  see  in  oui*  brother  exactly  the 
things  we  hate,  and  feel  we  ought  to  hate. 
Hatred  is,  after  all,  in  its  beginnings,  only 
dislike  enkindled  by  friction. 

And  Francis  had  so  many  ways  and 
qualities  that  we  could  not  even  try  to  like. 
Little  selfishnesses  with  a  disguise,  little 
untruthfulnesses    with     a    purpose,     little 
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unfairnesses  which  it  seemed  mean  to 
notice,  little  pretensions  which  it  seemed 
petty  to  resist,  which  nevertheless  fretted 
one  more  than  a  great  injustice  ;  a  general 
shallowness  all  through,  which,  like  any 
shallow  waters,  had  a  fussing,  fretting  way 
of  making  little  things  seem  great,  and 
little  actions  important,  and  keeping  one's 
mind  fixed  on  the  surface. 

"  If  one  might  believe  in  transmigra- 
tion," I  once  said,  *'  it  would  be  a  comfort 
as  regards  Francis.  Then  one  might  take 
him  for  a  larva — all  outside — and  one  might 
hope  that  inside  was  developing  some 
imperceptible  creature,  if  it  was  only  a 
butterfly — which  was  the  real  Francis;  to 
appear  in  some  future  state  of  existence. 
As  it  is  there  is  only  the  shell  of  the 
larva." 

"  There  cannot  be  only  that  shell, 
Bride, 'J  Piers  replied.  "  That  is  the  point. 
We  Have  to  find  out   the  creature   inside. 
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It  must  be  there,  and  we  must  get  to  it. 
When  we  get  home  we  must  try." 

In  that  distance,  in  that  sunshiny 
atmosphere  of  Cousin  Crichton's,  in  the  joy 
of  renewed  strength,  and  of  that  new  life 
of  faith,  every  victory  seemed  so  easy, 
every  victory  so  sure  to  inaugurate  a 
conquest ! 

So  we  came  home ;  and  we  did  try.  It 
seemed  as  if  Francis  must  have  changed 
too,  and  must  recognise  our  new  purpose, 
and  meet  us  in  it. 

But  there  he  was,  as  smooth  and  im- 
penetrable as  ever,  with  no  more  idea 
there  was  anything  which  required  change 
in  him  than  the  Apollo  Belvedere;  there 
they  were  again,  the  old  difficulties,  as  real, 
as  impossible  not  to  dislilce,  as  difficult 
not  to  have  struck  into  active  fire  as  ever. 

One   misfortune   was   that  he  combined 
my  father's  genial  manner  with  i^  step 
mother's  cold  and  superficial  char; 


i^  step- 
acter.    It 
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seemed  to  me  sometimes  as  if  their  natures 
were  so  unlike,  that  the  nature  whieh 
sprang  from  them  had  a  kind  of  necessity 
of  folseness  in  it,  from  the  impossibility 
of  any  true  blending  of  the  elements. 

He  had  taken  to  one  habit  which  was 
new,  at  least  new  in  form.  In  childhood, 
he  always,  as  I  have  said,  continued  to 
glide  into  possession  of  our  rights,  our 
toys,  coveted  places  in  games,  in  short  of 
whatever  coin  was  the  currency  of  our 
childish  treasures,  whilst  we  had  been 
refen-ed  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to 
satisfy  our  claims. 

]N'ow  that  he  was  sixteen,  and  money — 
the  coin  of  the  large  world — became  his 
cuiTency,  he  began  to  borrow  money.  In 
the  easiest  way.  Ilis  week's  allowance 
was  not  due  until  to-morrow,  or  he  was 
just  out  of  cash,  and  a  marvellous  bargain 
had  offered  which  would  be  lost  to-morrow  ; 
or  some   one  had  lent  him  a  tritle,  and  he 
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knew  neither  our  father  nor  Piers  would 
like  the  family  to  be  in  debt  for  such  a 
bagatelle.  And  of  course  the  morrow  of 
payment  never  came. 

And  all  such  paltry  sums,  it  seemed 
ungenerous  to  think  of  them,  and  a  cruelty 
to  dream  of  telling  our  father !  And  yet 
our  little  pocket  allowance  dwindled  very 
perceptibly  before  those  repeated  trifles. 
And  Francis  was  gliding  further  and  further 
into  the  fatal  habit  of  doing  what  he 
liked,  and  having  what  he  liked,  without 
counting  the  cost. 

"  But  what  was  to  arouse  him  ?  " 

To  all  our  remonstrances,  he  ojDposed 
his  cool  impenetrability  and  his  genial 
manner. 

Once  indeed  he  was  so  far  roused  by  a 
very  earnest  warning  as  to  say  that  if 
Piers  made  it  so  unpleasant  to  borrow,  he 
would  take  care  not  to  trouble  him  again. 

But  he  found  it  more  unpleasant  to  do 
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without  the  tilings  he  wished  for,  forgave 
Piers  his  "  rather  unbrotherly "  conduct, 
and  consented  to  mulct  our  treasury  again. 

What  ought  we  to  do  ?  Each  successive 
grievance  was  so  small,  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  trouble  our  father  with  it,  deep 
as  his  hatred  of  debt  and  his  love  of  us 
all  was.  And,  moreover,  not  only  our 
tenderness  for  our  father,  but  our  very  fear 
of  being  hard  on  Francis,  kept  us  back. 

It  would  have  been  to  the  "natural 
man"  in  both  of  us,  such  a  righteous  satis- 
faction to  have  those  ancient  interpretations 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  disproved, 
and  to  see  that  disguise,  to  us  so  thin,  to 
others  apparently  so  impenetrable,  shaken 
off  that  we  dared  not  liit  a  finger  to  hasten 
the  revelation. 

"What  will  be  the  end  of  it.  Piers'?"  I 
said. 

"Debt,  hopeless  debt,"  he  said  gravely. 
"Disgrace  for  us   all,   perhaps.      Because, 
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happil)^  for  Francis,  this  is  not  a  world 
constructed  so  as  to  make  debt  in  the  long 
run  either  pleasant  or  possible." 

It  was  on  a  wintry  Sunday  afternoon. 
"We  were  walking  on  the  hillside  behind 
the  garden,  over  the  field-path,  iron-bound 
with  frost,  cakes  of  ice  in  the  little  creeks 
of  the  Leat  where  we  used  to  harbour 
our  fleets,  blades  of  grass  stiff  and  white 
with  frozen  dew. 

From  the  grey  Tors,  sharply  defined 
against  the  frosty  wintry-blue  of  the  sky, 
came  a  keen  air,  bracing  every  nerve  and 
muscle. 

From  the  great  philanthropic  combats  of 
Clapham  we  had  come  back  to  such  little 
pricking  difficulties  !  And  yet,  nevertheless, 
the  whole  atmosphere — moral,  mental,  and 
physical — felt  to  me  more  invigorating, 
more  such  as  one's  full  strength  might 
develop  and  do  its  best  work  in. 

I,    in    my    way,   had   brought  with  me 
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countless  schemes  for  the  transplanting  of 
Clapham  philanthropic  works  into  the  vii-gin 
soil  of  Abbot's  Weir, 

Piers,  in  his  way,  had  set  his  heart  on 
one  small  good  work,  which  he  intended 
forthwith  to  begin. 

Tliis  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
Sunday-school. 

We  were  on  our  way  that  afternoon  to 
Eeuben  Pengelly,  in  the  Foundry-yai'd, 
to  consult  him  as  to  the  best  way  of 
carrying  out  what  we  believed  to  be 
altogether  a  new  idea  in  Abbot's  Weii*. 

Long  icicles  were  hanging  from  tlie 
stationary  water  wheel.  The  most  beauti- 
ful fairylike  fretworks  were  circling  and 
fringing  the  cascade.  The  old  yard  was 
absolutely  still ;  Peubcn's  porch  empty. 

We  knocked  at  the  door,  full  of  our 
project,  and  then  lifted  the  latch. 

Around  the  old  man's  knees  were 
gathered  three  little  children,  to  wliom  lie 
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was  telling  Bible  stories,  as  he  used  to 
Piers  and  me. 

"  Here  have  we  been  making  our  grand 
schemes,  Piers,"  I  whispered,  "  and  mean- 
while, Reuben  has  hexjun  !  How  many 
things  the  Methodists  have  begun  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Piers,  "  the  Thames  at 
Westminster  is  something.  But  the  little 
springs  that  run  among  the  hills  come 
first." 

"  And  they  are  more  !  "  I  rejoined. 

"  At  all  events,"  he  replied,  "  there 
would  have  been  no  river  without  them." 


VOL.  ir. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

T)UT  most  of  all  I  found  the  change  in 
Amice.  She  had  changed  outwardly, 
as  no  one  else  had.  Her  face  was  thinner, 
her  great  dark  eyes  seemed  larger,  and 
looked  further  away,  and  further  into  one, 
than  ever. 

I  saw  it  even  in  that  minute  when  the 
post-chaise  stopped  at  the  gate  for  her 
welcome  to  us. 

And  the  first  day  I  spent  at  Court  I 
felt  it  more. 

She  said  she  had  missed  me  and  my 
"  good  in  everything,"  and  had  fallen 
deeper  than  ever  into  her  "  dualism." 
"  Except,"  she  said,  "  that  the  dualism  is 
only  on  the  surface  now,  far  enough  down 
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indeed,  Bride ;  yet  underueatk  is  sometliiug 
else.  Underneath  is  the  Atonement,  Bride, 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  Manger  and 
the  Cross,  and  man  reconciled.  At  the 
very  root  of  all  is  not  dualism,  but  the 
incarnate  crucified  Christ.  At  the  very 
heart  of  all  is  the  light.  That  I  never 
lose.  But  oh !  the  conflict  between  the 
light  and  darkness  goes  down  terribly  far, 
and  goes  in  terribly  far,  and  goes  on 
terribly  long  I  " 

She  looked  to  me  like  some  of  the  old 
pictures  I  had  seen  in  London  of  Eomau 
Catholic  saints ;  not  ecstatic,  though  she 
was  capable  of  ecstasy,  but  full  of  high 
resolve,  as  if  she  were  clasping  to  her  inmost 
heart  some  invisible  torture. 

Certainly,  also,  there  was  deeper  dualism 
in  the  household. 

Madam  Glanvil's  steel-grey  eyes  seemed 
absolutely  to  cut  with  their  sharp  sus- 
picious glances.     And  she  missed  no  eftec- 
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tual  opportunity  of  using  that  two-edged 
sword  whicli,  by  prerogative  of  age  and 
deafness,  she  wielded. 

Formerly,  if  the  conflict  between  Amice 
and  Madam  Glanvil  had  perplexed  me,  it 
had  amused  me  far  more.  The  combat 
seemed  all  tournament  work,  mere  tilting ; 
Amice  often  had  the  best  of  it,  and  the 
militant  old  lady  was  more  than  half  pleased 
that  she  had. 

But  now  something  was  there  which 
showed  the  conflict  to  be  in  earnest. 

The  air  was  charged  with  thunder.  The 
Jupiter-nod  had  given  place  to  the  bolts 
of  Jove ;  no  mere  theatrical  thunder-rolls, 
but  real  lightnings  ready  to  fall,  no  one 
could  tell  where  or  when. 

Ts^ot  half  so  many  cutting  things  were 
said  by  Madam  Glanvil,  but  when  they 
came,  the  thrusts  were  fi"om  no  tilting 
sword.  They  wore  meant  to  tell,  and  the 
pain  to  me  was  that  they  did  tell.     Amice 
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did  not  ward  them  off,  or  even  seem  to 
evade  them.  Something  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  her  inmost  heart  which 
compelled  her  to  receive  those  stabs,  and 
let  the  iron  enter  into  her  soul. 

A  severer  legislation  also  prevailed  with 
regard  to  Chloe  and  those  "  lazy  brutes," 
Cato  and  Csesar.  "They  should  be  made 
to  understand  their  place,  if  other  people 
did  not  understand  it  for  them,  Madam 
Glanvil  was  determined." 

Poor  Chloe  and  Cato  and  Csesar  were 
entirely  prohibited  from  attending  the 
Methodist  meetings. 

"  Happy  enough  for  them  if  they  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  church  like  their 
betters.  In  their  own  country  they  would 
probably  have  been  knocked  on  the  head 
long  before  this,  as  sacrifices  to  some  idol 
or  devil.  In  the  plantation  they  would 
have  been  driven  to  the  cane- work,  and 
might   have  been  glad,  idle  creatures  that 
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they  were,  if  they  escaped  Sunday  without 
a  flogging,  say  nothing  of  psalm-singing." 

She  was  cruel  in  words,  Amice  thought, 
because  deeds  were  impossible.  The  possi- 
bility of  cruel  deeds,  Amice  always  said, 
Avould  have  awakened  her  to  mercy. 

It  is  said  words  do  not  break  bones ; 
but  they  break  worse  than  bones.  Alto- 
gether the  tliree  negroes  had  now  a  cowed 
and  humbled  look,  dreadful  to  me  to  see  ui 
a  dog,  much  more  in  a  human  being. 

In  general  their  good  humour  and  light- 
heartedness  won  them  fair  treatment  in  the 
household.  But  they,  especially  the  men, 
were  often  thoughtless  aud  childish,  and  the 
spirit  of  tyranny  is  too  ready  to  be  evoked, 
especially  in  those  who  are  themselves 
accustomed  to  be  on  the  lowest  step,  the 
drudges  of  the  petty  tp-anny  of  others. 

It  was  not  only  the  cowed  and  anxious 
look  with  which  tlu^y  followed  Madam 
Glanvil's   eyes;    it    was    the    fawning    and 
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cringing  on  every  one  that  I  could  not 
bear  to  see.  The  one  was  merely  the 
cowed  animal,  the  other  was  the  degraded 
and  humbled  man. 

And  Amice  could  do  nothing,  except 
keep  Chloe  as  much  with  herself  as 
possible,  that  they  might  bear  the  blows 
together. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  household,  Chloe 
seemed  to  me  the  only  really  free  and 
happy  person. 

I  said  so  to  Amice. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  Chloe  went  down 
into  the  depths  long  ago,  and  has  picked 
up  all  the  Beatitudes  there.  Besides, 
Bride,"  she  added,  "  Chloe  has  only  to 
suffer;  she  has  not  to  be  the  cause  of 
suffering.  She  has  not  to  choose.  She  is 
free  because  she  is  a  slave ;  for  slaves  they 
are  still,  practically,  exiled  and  helpless,  and 
ignorant  as  they  are.  But  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  am  a  slave  just  because  I  am  free." 
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We  were  in  tlio  library.  She  was 
leaning  against  the  library  ladder. 

"You  know,  Bride,"  she  said,  "I  could 
leave  Granny  altogether;  I  am  of  age, 
and  my  fortune  is  my  own.  But  just 
because  I  could,  I  cannot.  If  she  kept 
me  in  within  bolts  and  bars,  or  in  chains, 
I  feel  sui-e  I  should  break  them  and  escape. 
But  the  teri'ible  thing  is,  she  keeps  me 
in  fetters,  and  imprisons  me  with  love. 
Yes,  you  may  look  astonished ;  with  love. 
Granny  loved  my  father  better  than  her 
own  life ;  and  now  she  loves  me  better 
than  my  own  happiness.  She  has  nursed 
me  like  the  tenderest  mother  through 
dangerous  infectious  illnesses — through  a 
fever  I  brought  with  iwv  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  through  small-pox.  She  took 
the  small-pox.  You  can  see  the  marks 
now  in  her  tine  stem  old  face.  Only  one 
or  two ;  but  there  they  arc  And  she  bore 
it  for  me.     She  loves  me  in  that  kind   of 
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way,  that  if,  for  instance,  I  were  in  love  with 
some  one  she  thought  it  unwise  for  me  to 
marry,  she  would  let  me  pine  away  and 
die  rather  than  let  me  marry  as  she  did 
not  like.  And  then  she  would  sit  alone 
until  she  died,  and  never  take  another 
creature  to  her  heart,  and  never  have  a 
doubt  that  she  had  done  the  best  thing  for 
me  that  she  could.  Eemember,  she  has 
never  had  her  will  crossed  all  her  life ;  and 
she  clings  to  her  own  will  as  a  martyr  to 
his  faith.  She  loves  me,  and  hates  what 
I  care  most  about — my  poor  slaves,  and 
religion.  She  thinks  the  negroes  a  set  of 
idle  savages,  unfortunately  necessary  con- 
ditions of  West  Indian  property,  who  are 
always,  by  their  obstinacy  and  folly,  de- 
frauding me  of  the  revenue  my  father's 
plantations  ought  to  yield.  She  will  no 
more  go  into  the  question  what  right  we 
have  to  enslave  them,  than  into  the  question 
what   right   we   have   to  break   in  horses. 
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Of  course,  neither  horses  nor  negroes  like 
it ;  but,  except  for  our  convenience,  there 
is  no  need  for  horses  or  negroes  to  live  at 
all.  They  would  be  hunted  down  like 
wolves.  They  do  hunt  each  other  down 
like  wolves  in  Africa,  she  says.  Then, 
as  to  religion.  She  declares  that  the 
Methodists,  Moravians,  Baptists,  all  of 
them  set  the  negroes  on  to  insurrection ; 
and  of  the  horrors  of  negro  insurrections 
she  speaks  with  dreadful  plainness,  as  you 
know  she  can.  And  as  you  know,  her 
beliefs  are  not  in  the  least  degree  dependent 
on  evidence.  Of  course  there  is  no  moving 
her.  Towards  the  negroes  she  is  simply 
merciless;  towards  the  philanthropists  and 
missionaries  she  is  absolutely  fanatical." 

"But  to  you.  Amice  !  "  I  said  ;  *'  she  is 
changed  to  you.  You  have  had  some 
encounters,  I  am  sure." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  was  tinn  about 
Chloe  and  the  Wesleyau  meetings.     I  said 
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C.^hloe  had  lost  all  she  loved  in  the  world  but 
me,  and  had  saved  me,  life  and  soul,  as 
Granny  knew,  left  a  motherless  child  in 
that  perilous  climate,  in  the  midst  of  that 
hardening  iniquitous  system.  I  said  Chloe 
had  only  that  one  delight,  those  prayer 
meetings  of  Eeuben  Pengelly's,  where  they 
prayed  prayers  and  sang  hymns  she  could 
understand,  and  that  this  Chloe  must  not  be 
robbed  of." 

"  And  you  did  not  succeed  ?  " 

"  I  did  succeed  with  Granny.  She  was 
very  angry.  She  stormed  and  raged  at 
me;  but  she  said  Chloe  might  go,  at  her 
peril  and  at  mine.  She  had  been  brought 
up  in  devil-worship,  and  it  was  but  natural 
she  should  like  it.  For  that  the  Methodists 
set  on  the  slaves  to  deeds  of  devils  there 
was  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt." 

"So  Chloe  went  again?" 

"  No,  Chloe  would  not  go.  She  laughed 
and  cried,  and  asked  if  I  thought  the  dear 
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Lord  could  only  be  found  at  meetings. 
The  prayers  were  good,  but  soon  we  should 
get  where  we  were  beyond  praying ;  and 
the  hymns  were  good,  very  good  and  very 
comlbrting,  and  we  should  have  plenty  of 
them  soon.  Was  she  going  to  make  missis 
and  missie  at  war  because  of  her  getting  a 
little  bit  of  comfort  a  little  bit  sooner? 
"Was  that  like  the  good  Lord  ?  And  so 
Chloe  will  not  go." 

"  And  Madam  Glanvil  still  persists  that 
the  negroes,  if  different  from  brutes,  are 
only  different  because  they  can  be  savages?" 

"Yes,  you  know,  she  always  persists. 
The  persistence  is  from  within ;  anything 
outside  does  not  affect  it.  The  trial  is  to 
love  both.  Bride — Granny  and  the  slaves, 
and  the  missionaries ;  oppressor  and  op- 
pressed ;  to  love  all,  and  to  be  able  to  hcljt 
none." 

"That  will  not  last  long,"  I  said. 

"Not   always,"    she   replied.      "But   it 
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does  last  rather  long.  However  I  have 
found  some  comfort." 

She  went  up  the  ladder,  and  took  down  a 
book  fi'om  the  shelves ;  a  clumsy,  badly 
bound  old  book,  on  yellow,  coarse  paper,  in 
what  seemed  to  me  Black  Letter.  For  at 
that  time  the  German  language  as  little 
formed  an  ordinary  part  of  an  English  girl's 
acquirements  as  Sanscrit. 

It  was  a  German  narrative  of  the  missions 
of  the  United  Brethren,  the  Unitas  Fratrum, 
called  Moravians. 

"  At  last  I  have  foimd  the  Christians 
who  take  up  the  cross,  the  real  hard,  heavy, 
disgraceful,  slave's  cross,"  she  said,  "and 
care  for  people  just  because  no  one  else  does ; 
the  Christianity  that  can  help  me,  and  the 
Christians  who  have  helped  my  poor  slaves." 

I  took  the  homely  old  book  in  my  hand ; 
the  first  German  book  I  had  ever  handled. 
What  a  world  of  difference  that  implies  in 
our  English  thought  and  education  ! 
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Coleridge  was  at  this  very  time  making 
his  first  dive  into  that  great  river  of  German 
thought,  itself  but  recently  issued  from  its 
subterranean  course  to  the  daylight.  Three 
years  before  he  had  gone  to  study  at  Got- 
tingen,  but  his  translation  or  paraphrase  of 
Schiller's  "  Wallenstein  "  had  certainly  not 
roached  Abbot's  Weir ;  and  Clapham  was 
too  busy  with  its  own  literature  of  edifica- 
tion, and  its  edification  of  th(>  world, 
white  and  black,  to  leave  much  leisure 
for  any  other  literature  of  edification,  still 
less  for  any  literature  which  it  would 
have  regarded  as  not  tending  to  edification 
at  all. 

"They  are  queer,  clumsy  old  books," 
said  Amice.  "  They  look  as  if  my  good 
Brethren  had  had  them  printed  and  l)ound 
in  some  experimental  brotherly  workshop, 
as  I  dare  say  they  had." 

"  They  look  as  quaint  and  dry  and  old- 
lashioned   as   some    of    Loveday's    Quaker 
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bookb/'  I  said.     "  And  very  likely  they  are 
as  living  and  true." 

"As  fresh  and  living  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment, almost,  they  seemed  to  me,"  she  said, 
kissing  one  of  them — "  a  great  deal  fresher 
and  younger  than  the  Apostolic  fathers, 
except  Ignatius,  and  bits  of  that  epistle  to 
Diognetus."  She  had  explored  so  many 
odd  comers  of  thought  in  that  library. 
"  And  it  is  such  a  comfort  they  are  in 
German,"  she  added,  "  because  Granny  is 
not  suspicious  of  them,  as  she  has  grown  to 
be  of  some  of  my  books.  Unfortunately 
(no,  not  unfortunately  !)  she  discovered  the 
other  day  a  copy  of  John  Wesley's 
'Thoughts  upon  Slavery,'  and  threw  it  into 
the  fire.  However,  she  had  read  it  first. 
She  had  read  it  through,  and  the  plain, 
strong  English  has  sunk  into  her  heart,  or,  at 
least,  into  her  conscience,  I  know,  as  it  did 
into  mine ;  for  she  is  continually  bringing 
out  bits  of  it  to  worry,  or  to  throw  at  me. 
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by  which  I  know  they  worry  her.  Anti- 
slavery  societies  will  never  create  a  nobler 
appeal  than  that.  I  know  much  of  it, 
happily,  by  heart,  as  Granny  does  by  con- 
science. 

"  '  Can  human  huo  turn  darkness  into  light, 
or  evil  into  good?''  he  writes.  '' NotwitJistand- 
ing  ten  thousand  laws.,  right  is  right.,  and 
wrong  is  wrong  still ;  there  must  still  remain 
an  essential  difference  bettveen  justice  and  in- 
justice, cruelty  and  lorong? 

"  One  by  one,  besides,  it  answers  all 
Granny's  favourite  arguments. 

"  '  You  say.  It  is  necessity ! '  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  dreadful  slave-stealing  and 
slave-ships.  '  /  ansivcr,  you  stumble  at  the 
threshold.  1  deny  that  villany  is  evei' 
necessary.  A  man  can  be  under  no  necessity 
of  degrading  himself  into  a  wolf  You  say  the 
blacks  are  stupid  and  tvicked.  It  i^  you  who 
have  kept  them  stupid  and  wicked.^ 

"'You    call    your    Inrefathei's    wolves,' 
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said  Granny,  in  unconfessed  reply  to  this. 
'  You  say  we  made  the  slaves  stupid  and 
wicked.  That  is  what,  in  modern  days,  is 
called  filial  piety  ! ' 

"  '  /^  is  necessary  to  my  gaining  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,''  Wesley  goes  on,  di-ama- 
tising  the  objector.  ^  I  deny  that  your  gain- 
ing a  thousand  is  necessary  to  your  present  or 
eternal  happiness.^ 

"'The  Methodists  are  Anabaptists — Com- 
munists,' says  Graimy.  '  They  would  re- 
duce every  one  to  theii*  own  beggarly 
level.' 

^^  ^  It  is  necessary  for  the  wealth  and  glory 
of  England,''  Mr.  Wesley  continues,  still 
quoting  the  objector.  '  Wealth  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  glory  of  any  nation,^  he  replies ; 
^wisdom,  virtue,  justice,  mercy,  generosity, 
public  spirit,  love  of  our  country — these  are 
necessary  to  the  glory  of  a  nation;  hut  abun- 
dance of  wealth  is  not.''  " 

"  Glorious   old   John   Wesley,"    I    said, 

VOL.  II.  T 
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parenthetically.     "  I   wonder  if  they  have 
read  that  book  at  Clapham  !  " 

*'  Granny  has  read  that,  at  all  events," 
she  rei)lied.  "I  know  it,  because  she  called 
Mr.  Wesley  a  traitor  to  his  country,  worse 
than  a  Frenchman — whether  a  Jacobite  or 
a  Jacobin,  she  is  not  clear — probably  both 
in  the  germ.  However,  the  book  has  burnt 
itself  in.  What  I  long  to  know  is,  if  the 
tender  appeal  at  the  end  to  the  hearts  of 
the  slaveowners,  and  to  God  for  help  to  the 
helpless,  has  touched  her.  I  tliiuk  it  must. 
It  is  good,  Bride,  to  have  the  planters 
appealed  to  as  if  they  had  also  had  souls 
and  hearts.  Sometimes  I  think  some  of  your 
anti-slavery  friends  a  little  forget  that.  It 
is  difficult  to  love  oppressor  and  oppressed 
as  both  human  creatures,  after  all,  both 
astray  and  lost,  and  sorely  in  need  of  helj). 
Perhaps  there  is  some  good,  after  all,  in 
having  to  do  it,  not  with  one's  wise, 
philanthropical  heart  only,  but  with  one's 
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foolish,  trembling,  quivering,  natural  heart, 
as  I  cannot  help  doing  ;  painful  as  it  is." 

Then,  hugging  her  clumsy  German  book 
to  her  heart,  as  she  might  a  living  creature 
that  felt  being  petted,  she  took  me  up-stairs 
into  her  bedroom — that  delightful  old  room 
in  the  oldest  gable  of  the  old  Elizabethan 
house,  partly  in  the  roof^  with  low  muUioned 
windows,  looking  far  over  the  woods  and 
the  river  to  the  grey  moorland  hills. 

On  the  floor  were  piled  heaps  of  books  on 
all  subjects,  in  many  languages.  Amice 
had  no  fancy  for  dainty  fittings.  Her 
luxuries  were  of  another  kind  from  those 
of  Cousin  Crichton's  house  ;  poetical,  rather 
than  comfortable,  or  picturesque. 

The  sole  luxuries  of  that  room  were  the 
capacious  old  escritoire  that  had  belonged 
to  her  father,  with  a  fascinating  treasuiy  of 
small  drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  and  a  desk 
that  drew  out;  and  those  ever-increasing 
heaps  of  books  which  were  poor  Chloe's  dis- 
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traction;  with  that  low  window-scat  on  which 
we  had  spent  so  many  hours  of  talk,  in  winter 
twilights  or  in  the  heat  of  summer  noons. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  as  we  seated  ourselves, 
"  I  will  tell  you  the  history  of  me  and  my 
German  books.  When  you  went  away  last 
January,  and  I  had  nothing  but  books  left 
to  talk  out  my  heart  to,  I  came,  in  a  corner 
of  a  cupboard  of  the  libmiy,  on  some 
records  of  the  Missions  of  "  the  people 
called  Moravians  "  in  Greenland,  and  in  the 
"West  Indies.  And  I  saw  that  the  fli-st 
mission  to  the  "West  Indies  was  begun  by  a 
man  called  Leonhard  Dober,  a  Moravian 
potter  from  Ilerrnhut,  who,  on  a  journey  to 
Denmark  with  Count  Zinzendorf,  met  a 
"West  Indian  negro  slav(\  and  was  so 
touched  with  compassion  i'or  the  misery  of 
those  poor  helpless  blacks,  that  he  set  his 
whole  heart  on  going  to  tell  them  they  had 
a  Saviour.  lie  set  his  heart  on  this  so 
fixedly,  that  being  told  by  objectors  there 
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was  no  other  way  of  teaching  the  slaves 
but  by  becoming  a  slave,  he  proposed  to 
become  a  slave  himself^  that,  driven  to  the 
daily  toil  with  them,  working  in  the  plan- 
tations among  them,  and  sharing  their 
burdens,  he  might  by  any  means  save  some 
of  them.  It  seemed  to  me  as  absolutely 
taking  up  the  Cross  and  following  Christ  as 
anything  in  this  world  ever  was." 

"Did  he  do  it?"  I  asked. 

''My  English  book  did  not  say.  It 
stopped  just  there.  But  in  the  same  cup- 
board I  found  some  German  books  which, 
by  the  words  Unit  as  Fratrum  on  the 
outside,  I  knew  must  be  about  these  same 
Moravians.  Of  course  I  was  determined  to 
find  out,  and  if  one  has  set  one's  mind  on 
finding  out  anything,  of  course  one  does 
not  let  a  language  stand  in  one's  way. 
Granny  seeing  me  one  day  with  those 
books,  gave  a  little  sigh,  and  shook  her 
head  pathetically,  for  her. 
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'''Poor  foolish  Aunt  Protliesea ! '  said 
she.  '  Yes,  tliat  comes  of  being  ^Wlful,  and 
taking  up  with  strange  notions.  She  went 
to  London  and  met  a  crazy  foreigner  who 
called  himself  a  Count,  as  they  generally 
do.  And  this  Count  made  her  as  crazy  as 
himself.  Some  new  religion  he  had,  not 
altogether  Popish  or  Protestant.  They 
used  crucifixes,  and  lived  in  communities; 
not  exactly  monasteries,  for  they  married; 
which  was,  of  course,  better  than  being 
monks  and  nuns — unless  they  man'ied  the 
wrong  people,  which  poor  Aunt  Prothesea 
did.  She  went  to  some  unpronounceable 
place  in  Saxony,  married  some  one  they 
called  an  Elder  of  the  Church,  not  ill-bora, 
they  said,  but  older,  at  all  events,  than 
herself  about  half  a  century,  I  believe. 
And  natTU'ally  he  died ;  and  unnaturally 
she  pined  for  her  Elder.  They  put  her  into 
a  widow's  house,  as  they  called  it,  and  she 
didn't  like  it;  who  would?    To  be  classified 
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like  the  vicar's  beetles;  or  like  adjectives 
and  substantives  in  the  grammar ;  or  like 
all  the  people  who  are  one-eyed  and  one- 
armed  ;  classified,  and  penned  up  with  a  lot 
of  women.  So  she  came  back  to  Court,  and 
had  a  room  given  her ;  your  room  it  was, 
by-the-bye.  And  I  remember  she  brought 
back  a  heap  of  ridiculous  foreign  books 
with  her,  not  only  not  in  a  language,  but 
not  in  an  alphabet  any  rational  person  can 
read.'  You  know,  Granny  thinks  all 
foreign  languages  either  an  impertinence  or 
a  joke ;  and  would  consider  it  an  intolerable 
affectation  to  attempt  to  pronounce  them  in 
anything  but  English  fashion." 

''But  did  she  tell  you  anything  more 
about  the  books  ?  " 

"She  said  they  were  half  in  that  cup- 
board in  the  library,  and  half  in  an  old 
closet  in  the  wall  in  my  bedi'oom.  And 
there  I  found  all  I  wanted;  a  dictionary, 
German  and  Latin  it  was,  and  a  grammar, 
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Grcrman  aiul  Frencli.  And  so,  all  this 
suniiner.  Brido,  you  having  deserted  me,  I 
have  been  living  witli  my  Great  Aunt 
Prothesea,  and  her  United  Bretlu-en.  And 
you  cannot  think  how  doubly  delightful 
this  old  room  has  become  to  me,  or  what  a 
companion  and  friend  my  great  aunt  has 
become  to  me.  T  read  the  hymns  as  if  she 
sang  them  to  me.  They  are  marked  and 
underlined.  Bride,  in  more  than  one  page, 
stained  as  if  with  tears.  And  I  read 
the  old  "Berlinische  Eeden "  of  Count 
Zinzendorf;  and  better  still,  some  older 
books  by  Martin  Luther — letters,  table-talk, 
sermons,  commentaries.  They  are  so  strong 
and  daring,  so  quivering  with  life,  those 
words  of  Martin  Lutiier,  so  delightfully 
one-sided,  and  so  gloriously  many-sided; 
one  side,  at  a  time,  I  mean — unguardinl,  un- 
balanced, bold,  full,  free,  like  the  Bible;  and 
then  a  thousand  other  sides,  like  our  human 
hearts,  like  the  Bible,  and   like    no  other 
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religious  books  that  I  know.  Xot  a  bit  of 
grey  in  them,  not  a  neutral  tint;  every 
coloiu'  and  every  tint  and  every  shade,  to 
meet  all  the  countless  shades  and  colours, 
the  countless  thirsts  and  hungers,  and  joys 
and  sorrows  of  our  hearts." 

"But  Luther  was  not  a  Moravian?"  I 
said.  How  dim  the  name  of  Luther  was  to 
me !  like  a  mere  Heading  in  a  Catalogue ; 
and  to  Amice  he  was  a  living  man — yes, 
living,  then  and  now,  once  and  for  ever ! 

"iS'o,  certainly,"  she  said;  "  Luther  was 
not  a  Moravian.  He  was  Luther.  Nor  am 
I  a  Moravian,"  she  added,  with  her  little 
quick  dropping  of  laughter.  "  I  am  Amice 
Glanvil,  your  Amice.  Your  Amice,  who 
goes  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  has  no  in- 
tention of  becoming  an  adjective,  or  an  atom, 
in  any  community,  married  or  unmarried, 
even  the  best  in  the  world.  Were  you  afraid 
I  was  in  process  of  transformation  ?  " 

I  had  been  a  little  afraid  as  to  what  those 
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curious  black  letters  might  lead.  They 
connected  themselves  in  my  mind  in  some 
unreasonable  way  with  black  arts  and 
mystical  ideas.  There  were  Jacob  Bohme, 
Swedenborg,  and  sundry  mystical  and  un- 
utterable Teutonic  personages,  of  whom  I 
had  a  vague  idea  that  they  were  a  kind  of 
Protestant  Simeon  Stylites,  or  Faqueers, 
who,  in  some  symbolical  way,  adapted  to 
European  practicabilities,  lived  on  pillars,  or 
stood  permanently  on  one  leg,  or  symboli- 
cally stretched  out  one  arm  until  it  grew 
immovable,  or  contemplated  "  the  Silent 
Nothing,"  or  the  everlasting  No,  or  their 
own  consciousness,  until  consciousness 
ceased  to  be  conscious. 

Moreover,  I  had  some  idea  that  Eeuben 
Pengelly  had  once  spoken  doubtfully  of  the 
Moravians,  as  "  Antinomians,"  whatever 
that  meant,  or  as  opponents  of  Mr.  AVesley, 
wliich  was  Eeuben's  strongest  form  of 
Anathema, 
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Amice  admitted  that  tliis  was  true.  But 
she  tokl  me  that  the  Wesleys  had  first 
learned  the  possibility  of  a  liberating  and 
gladdening  religion  from  seeing  the  fear- 
lessness of  some  Moravians  in  a  storm,  on 
the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  She  said 
that  as  far  as  she  could  understand  the 
matter,  Mr.  Wesley  and  Count  Zinzendorf 
were  both  kings,  and  that  it  being  simply 
impossible  that  they  should  both  reign  in 
one  kingdom,  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
had  become  a  necessity;  but  that  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  divided  them 
was  a  mere  accident. 

She  thought  they  meant  essentially  the 
same  on  the  very  point  on  which  they 
separated.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wesley  himself 
had  said  to  the  Count,  at  one  moment,  that 
the  difference  between  them  was  only  one 
of  words. 

Mr.  Wesley  contended  for  growth  in 
holiness,  and  possible  perfection^  by  which 
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he  seemed  to  mean  a  state  in  which  holiness 
became  instinctive. 

Count  Zinzendorf  contended  for  holiness 
as  being  not  so  much  a  commandment  as  a 
promise  to  the  Christian ;  in  other  words, 
for  faith  in  Christ  as  making  the  desire  of 
holiness  an  instinct;  for  sanctification,  not 
as  a  constrained  work,  but  as  the  spontaneous 
free  fruit  of  the  Spirit. 

Both  looked  on  holiness  as  the  great  aim 
and  the  great  promise;  both  looked  to 
Christ  as  its  source ;  both  regarded  faith  as 
the  surrender  of  the  whole  being,  the 
dependence  of  the  whole  being  on  God,  as 
the  means. 

If  there  was  a  difference,  it  was  that 
"Wesley  looked  on  this  free,  glad,  instinctive 
goodness  as  the  attainment  of  the  advanced 
saint,  Zinzendorf  as  the  right  of  the  sim- 
plest child  who  lives  by  the  new  life ;  that 
Wesley  dwelt  on  the  Christian  life  more  as 
a    warfare  —  the     Moravians     more     as    a 
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gi'owtli;  Wesley  more  ou  the  resisting 
evil,  the  Moravians  more  on  the  conquest 
of  evil  by  good. 

Amice  at  all  events  had  evidently  found 
her  intellectual  element  in  the  German 
literature,  and  her  especial  spiritual  element 
in  that  old  book  of  German  hymns.  Her 
beautiful,  white  spirit-wings  seemed  to 
expand  and  grow  strong  in  it. 

I  cannot  say  whether  there  may  not  have 
been  some  unreasonable  and  exaggerated 
hymibs  among  them.  I  have  yet  to  find  the 
hymn-book  which  I  should  not  think  en- 
riched by  omissions. 

But,  first  through  Amice's  sympathetic 
translations,  and  afterwards  by  their  own 
simple,  profound,  inimitable  words,  those 
hymns  have  grown  into  a  portion  of  my 
own  life ;  so  that  I  feel  as  unable  to  judge 
them  critically  as  the  voices  which  sang  me 
lullabies  in  infancy.  To  her,  I  believe,  the 
original  attraction  was  the  contrast  of  their 
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profound  ix'aec  to  tlic  Mar  in  her  own  heart 
and  lil'e;  tlie  contrast  of  tlicir  simplicity 
and  singleness  of  aim  with  her  natural 
tendency  to  sec  everything  in  its  suhtlest 
relations,  and  on  every  side. 

"  Eedemption,  liberation,  reconciliation, 
atonement,  breathe  through  every  line," 
she  said.  ^'Redemption,  liberation,  recon- 
ciliation in  III M  who  is  the  Eedeemer,  the 
Mediator,  the  Sacrifice,  the  Sufferer,  the 
Conqueror ;  but  most  of  all  the  Sufferer, 
with  us,  for  us,  in  us ;  and  all  never  for  one 
instant  to  be  separated,  or  to  be  conceived 
of,  to  all  eternity,  as  separate  from  Ilim." 

Their  theology  is  Jesus : — 

"  Du  dcssen  mcnschlich  Lobcn, 

Das  unsere  sclig  macht ; 
Du  dcssen  Gcist  aufgcben 

Den  Gcist  uns  wiedor  bracht 
Den  wir  verloren  halten  ; 

Du  unscr  Fleisoh  und  Ikin  ; 
Ach  untcr  deinem  Sdiatten 

Isfs  gut  ein  Mensch  zu  soyn." 


"Yes,"  she  said,  ''under  Ilis  shadow  it 
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is  good,  good, — good  for  ever,  everywliere, 
and  for  every  one,  to  be  a  human  creature ; 
good  for  me,  for  Chloe,  for  all." 

"And  those  are  the  words  my  poor 
widowed  Aunt  Prothesea  loved,"  she  said. 
"  I  smile  sometimes  when  I  think  how 
sorrowful  and  stricken  they  thought  her, 
and  how  her  heart  must  have  sung  and 
been  at  rest  here  over  these  dear  old  books, 
in  this  dear  old  room. 

"And  these  are  the  words,  Eride,  in 
which  Leonhard  Dober  taught  our  poor 
black  slaves.  For  I  found  the  end  of  that 
story.  He  went  in  spite  of  all  discourage- 
ment to  those  poor  outcasts,  not  exactly  as 
a  slave,  but  poor,  despised,  as  one  ready  to 
be,  in  all  things  except  sin,  one  with  them. 
He  reached  those  j)ooi'  broken  hearts. 
'Sweet,  too  sweet,'  they  said,  'are  the 
tidings  you  bring  to  us.' 


That  deep  abyss  of  blessed  love 
In  Jesus  Ckrist  to  us  unsealed," 
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was  unsealed  to  hundreds  of  those  parched 
and  weary  liearts.  So  easy  it  was  to  them 
to  confess  themselves  to  be  'nothing,' 
wretched,  sinful !  In  Antigua  the  planters 
acknowledged  that  Christianity  as  taught 
by  the  Moravians  made  the  negroes  worth 
twice  as  nuich  as  slaves.  And  now  there 
are  congregations  of  Chi'istian  negroes  in 
many  of  the  islands;  some  Moravian  and 
some  Methodist.  Zinzendorf's  followers 
and  Wesley's  do  agree  there.  Ah,  Bride, 
I  often  think,  if  we  could  get  do■v\^l  low 
enough,  we  should  all  agree  here ;  as  when 
we  get  up  high  enough,  we  shall  surely  all 
agree  there." 

''13ut,  Bride,"  she  added,  "I  have  a 
little  hidden  hope,  that  it  seems  almost  a 
treachery  to  you  to  have;  j-et  almost  a 
treachery,    if    I    have    it,    to    hide    from 


We  were  sitting  on    that    low  window- 
seat.      The    moon    had   come   u])   and   was 
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shimmering  in  a  quiet  pool  of  the  river 
below. 

A  shiver  went  to  my  heart,  as  she  took 
my  two  hands,  according  to  a  custom  of 
hers,  and  pressed  them  against  her  face. 

"  I  cannot  set  my  slaves  free  yet,"  she 
said,  "  whatever  you  or  Piers  may  think. 
The  jGLnes,  legal  expenses,  &c.,  for  setting 
them  free,  would  take  more  than  the  estate 
is  worth,  and  after  all,  the  poor  enfran- 
chised creatures  would  be  left  quite  help- 
less, and  might  become  the  slaves  of  any 
avaricious  white  who  chose  to  claim  them. 
It  is  more  than  mere  money  that  I  want 
one  day  to  give  to  my  slaves." 

"I  know,  I  Imow!"  I  said,  "you  want 
to  give  your  life,  yourself.  You  want  to  be 
a  martyr.  I  do  wish,  I  almost  wish — your 
Aunt  Prothesea  had  died  before  her  Elder, 
in  Germany,  and  all  her  books  had  been 
buried  with  her.  I  cannot,  cannot  part 
with  you,  Amice.     How  can  I?     Piers  will 

VOL.  II.  u 
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marry — and  every  one  else  will  die  or 
change.  How  can  I  let  you  go,  and  go 
there?  For  the  blacks  are  savages,  and 
the  planters  are,  some  of  them,  worse." 

"I  shall  not  go,  I  hope,  Bride,"  she 
said,  smiling,  "until  I  am  bent ; — and  when 
I  am  sent  you  will  have  to  help  send  me. 
And  you  will.  You  will  help  me  more  than 
any  one,  as  you  always  do.  And  meantime, 
if  I  have  a  taste  for  martyrdom,  I  think 
it  may  be  gratified  as  easily,  in  my  small 
way,  here  as  in  the  West  Indies.  Only  my 
Moravians  will  not  hear  of  self-denial.  '  Do 
you  think  it  was  self-denial  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,'  Count  Zinzendorf  said  to  John  Wes- 
ley, *when  He  came  down  from  heaven  to 
rescue  a  world?'  Xo,  Erido,  it  was  lovc^ 
and  that  swallows  up  everything ;  and  first 
of  all  self  which   it  has  not  done  yet  for 
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"PIEES  and  I  were  very  full  of  oiir  project 
of  establishing  a  Sunday-school. 

The  word  has  not  certainly,  in  these 
days,  an  exciting  or  a  romantic  sound.  It 
does  not  exactly  represent  an  "  advanced  " 
phase  of  philantkropy. 

But  to  us  in  Abbot's  Weir,  in  those  days, 
it  represented  an  advance  which  to  Piers 
and  me,  and  to  Claire  and  Amice,  was  more 
exciting  than  any  romance.  To  the  con- 
servative element  of  Abbot's  Weii'  it  repre- 
sented an  element  of  progress,  most  daring, 
not  to  say  Utopian  and  Chimerical.  ''Uto- 
pian" was  my  Uncle  Fyford's  term, 
"  Chimerical "  Mr.  Eabbidge's. 

"You  will  lift  people  out  of  thcii*  places," 
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said  my  uncle,  *'aiul  upset  all  orderly 
arrangements,  until  the  country  will  be  as 
unsettled  as  France.  The  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  should  be  inculcated  from 
the  pulpit,  as  I  endeavour  to  do.  If  sacred 
things  are  to  be  taught  to  ignorant  infants 
by  boys  and  girls,  what  becomes  of  theii* 
solemnity  ?  And  what  guarantee  have  you 
they  are  not  teaching  heresy  and  schism  ? 
My  opinion  is  that  you  will  find  these 
schools  nurseries  of  separatists." 

"But  mothers  have  to  teach,  Uncle 
Fyford,"  I  said. 

"  Then  let  the  mothers  teach,  my  dear," 
he  replied,  "the  clergy,  and  parents,  are 
undeniable  authorities.  Indeed,  the  more 
I  think  of  it  the  more  it  seems  to  me  a 
decidedly  dangerous  disturbance  of  the 
designs  of  Providence." 

"  But  you  cannot  teach  all  the  chilcken. 
Uncle  Fyford,  and  the  mothers  don't.  If 
we  only  taught  them  the  Catechism  and  a 
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little  of  the  Bible,  it  could  hardly  be  heresy ; 
could  it?  We  can  send  them  to  say  the 
Catechism  and  their  texts  to  you  when  they 
know  them." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear.  But  really  I  am 
not  used  to  children,  and  the  duties  of  my 
office  are  onerous  enough  already." 

"  We  thought  so,  uncle.  And  so,  you 
will  let  us  try  and  help  you  a  little? 
Perhaps  you  would  even  set  us  a  few 
lessons?  Or  you  will  examine  the  chil- 
dren, and  give  the  prizes,  if  they  deserve 
any?" 

''  My  dear,  lessons  for  little  children  are 
really  not  in  my  way.  If  yon  do  indeed 
keep  to  the  Catechism  and  the  Bible — the 
Grospels  I  should  say — I  dare  say,  after  all, 
you  will  not  go  far  wrong." 

"You  could  always  come  and  see  us,  you 
know,  Uncle  Fyford.  And  if  you  can  only 
grant  us  the  great  favour  we  have  to  ask 
you,  we  shall  be  within  easy  reach.     We 
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want  the  old  room  near  tlic  Abbey  Gate- 
house for  our  schooh'oom,  to  begin  with." 
"  My  dear,  it  is  a  den  of  rubbish." 
But  he  went  with  us,  and  soon  his  con- 
structive mind  was  quite  interested  in  the 
capabilities  of  the  place,  which  we  with 
Dick's  aid  had  previously  critically  explored. 
There  were  blocked-up  windows  which 
could  easily  be  opened ;  and  with  a  little 
boarding  for  the  floor,  and  a  little  repairing 
of  the  roof,  a  fii-eplace,  and  a  few  benches 
and  books,  a  desk  and  a  bell,  our  prepara- 
tions would  soon  be  complete. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  cannot  refuse  you. 
Bride,"  he  said,  half  good-humouredly,  and 
half  resentfully.  ''  Youi-  '  Eights  of  Man ' 
peiTcrted  you  to  getting  your  own  way  too 
long  ago.  But  it  is  rather  a  pity  I  did  not 
make  the  discovery  before.  It  would  have 
made  an  excellent  museum  for  my  Cole- 
optera.  The  scheme  is  certainly  Utopian. 
But  perhaps  the  world  is  a  little  better  on 
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the  whole  for  some  people  having,  or  having 
had,  Utopian  schemes." 

Mr.  Eabbidge  looked  on  the  whole  expe- 
riment from  a  high  and  philosophical  point 
of  vievr. 

"My  dear  yoimg  lady,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  several  shelves  of  those  ponderous  folios, 
in  which  to  him  the  delights  of  possession 
and  of  perpetual  search  were  blended,  "look 
at  those  venerable  volumes.  They  repre- 
sent the  theological  researches  of  the  wisest 
men  of  many  centuries.  Each  of  them 
imagined  he  had  reached  a  conclusion  on 
which  Christendom  might  repose,  and  be  at 
accord.  And  you  see  Cliristendom  is  not 
yet  at  repose  or  at  accord.  And  you  hope 
to  make  all  this  plain  to  babes  in  a  few 
broken  hours !  It  does  sound  a  little 
chimerical." 

"But,  Mr.  Eabbidge,"  I  said,  "the  babes 
have  to  grow  up  and  to  be  good,  if  they 
can.     And  we  cannot  wait  until  the  folios 
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are  finished,  and  Christendom  is  at  repose, 
can  ^Ye,  to  try  and  liclp  tliem  ?  " 

"  Theology  is  a  difficult  science  for  young 
ladies  to  handle,"  he  replied,  ^'  although  it 
is  one  which  every  tinker  used  to  think  he 
could  fathom,  and  whicli,  for  the  feminine 
mind,  seems  to  possess  irresistihle  attrac- 
tions." 

""We  do  not  want  to  teach  them  theology, 
if  that  means  the  contents  of  all  those 
folios,"  I  said,  "I  am  sure.  How  can  we 
(b-eam  of  such  a  thing  ?  "NVe  want  to  teach 
them  something  about  Chiistianity,  how 
God  has  loved  us,  and  how  we  can  show 
our  love  to  Him." 

"  Christianity  also  is  a  large  word,  Miss 
Bride,"  he  said,  "  and  has  many  aspects. 
This  scheme,  I  repeat,  seems  to  me  a  little 
chimerical.  Moreover,  I  confess  I  consider 
it  rather  an  interference  with  the  order 
of  natiu'c  to  take  the  chikb'cn  from  their 
parents   for   religious   instruction.      13ut   I 
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have  no  doubt  it  will  do  the  babes  good  to 
be  an  hour  or  two  every  Sunday  with  you 
and  your  brother.  And,"  he  added  pathe- 
tically, ''I  hope  you  will  find  the  instruction 
of  youth  an  easier  avocation  than  I  have." 

Miss  Felicity's  opposition  was  more  im- 
movable. "  What  are  parents  for,"  said 
she,  "if  they  are  not  to  teach  their  children 
religion?  And  what  arc  Sundays  for,  if 
they  are  not  to  give  poor  working  people 
one  day  to  spend  with  their  families  ?  I 
consider  the  plan  at  once  Jacobinical  and 
tyrannical,  upsetting  parental  authority, 
and  intruding  on  family  life.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  poor  chikben  will  learn  two  things  in 
your  Sunday-schools — to  desi)ise  their  pa- 
rents, and  to  di-ess  like  thcii-  betters.  And 
meantime  you  set  the  mothers  free  to  idle 
and  gossip  away  the  day  as  they  like.  If  you 
want  to  teach  any  one,  teach  the  mothers  to 
mend  the  rags,  not  to  gossip  and  scold ;  and 
to  keep  their  homes  tidy." 
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My  father  undertook  our  defence  on  this 
occasion. 

"Miss  Felicity,  you  would  scarcely  set 
Bride  to  teach  the  motliers  as  they  are. 
And  in  teaching  the  chiklren  you  know  she 
is  teaching  the  fathers  and  mothers  that  are 
to  be.  Let  us  hope  the  Sunday-schools  will 
succeed  so  well  that  in  the  next  generation 
none  will  be  wanted."  A  hope  which  did 
not  seem  as  Utopian  to  us  in  those  days  as 
it  does  now. 

Thus,  even  so  humble  and  peaceful  a 
mode  of  reformation  as  Sunday-schools  was 
begun  "  against  the  stream." 

In  the  town  opinions  were  divided.  For- 
tunately oui-  family  was  too  well  knoAvn  for 
us  to  be  suspected,  as  IVfrs.  Hannali  More 
had  been  a  few  years  before  in  a  similar 
undertaking  at  Cheddar,  of  seeking  to  ''en- 
trap the  children  in  order  to  sell  them  as 
slaves."  Nor  did  our  ftime  or  the  extent  of 
our  operations  expose  us  to  the  self-conti*a- 
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dictory  charges  brought  against  her,  of 
"  disaffection  against  Church  and  State,"  of 
"  abetting  sedition,"  of  "  praying  for  the 
success  of  the  French,"  and  of  "being  paid 
by  Mr.  Pitt." 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Hannah  More  and  her 
generous  sisters  were  pioneers,  and  the 
success  of  her  hibours,  closely  following 
those  of  Mr.  Eaikes  and  others,  had  made 
Sunday-schools  appear  rather  less  of  an 
extravagance.  I  often  think  that  perhaps 
those  self-denying  and  calumniated  labours 
among  the  "actual  savages"  of  the  Men- 
dips  may  outlive  all  those  books  of  hers 
which  were  welcomed  with  a  chorus  of 
adulation  by  bishops,  great  ladies,  and 
statesmen.  ^'Autmoriis  aid  angcliis''''  might 
be  written  with  more  permanent  letters  on 
these  than  (as  they  were)  by  Bishop 
Porteus  on  her  "  Estimate  of  the  Eeligion 
of  the  Fashionable  "World." 

In  our  part  of  the  country,  moreover,  the 
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Wesleyaiis  had  been  at  work  for  fifty  years, 
and  tlie  discovery  of  tlie  treasures  contained 
in  the  Bible  liad  inspired  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  our  west-country  miners  and 
labourers  with  the  determination  to  leara 
to  read  it.  Convince  any  body  of  people 
that  there  is  something  infinitely  well 
worth  reading,  and  they  will  find  some  way 
to  learn  how  to  read.  Let  any  number  of 
people  have  sometliing  worth  writing,  friends 
who  care  to  be  written  to,  and  the  means  of 
communication,  and  they  will  learn  to  Anite. 
The  religious  revival  among  the  people 
of  England  came  before  the  educational 
movement,  and  gave  it  at  once  its  stimulus 
and  its  food.  Our  educational  aspirations 
indeed  were  of  the  most  moderate.  Hannah 
More  herself  entirely  disclaimed  the  idea 
of  teaching  the  poor  to  write.  ''  She  had 
no  intention,"  she  apologetically  assured 
one  of  her  episcopal  correspondents,  "  of 
raising  the  poor  above  their  station." 
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And  we  had  decidedly  no  presumptuous 
intentions  of  surpassing  Mrs.  Hannah  More. 
Indeed  we  were  not  attempting  week-day 
schools  at  all.  The  body  of  religious  litera- 
ture with  which  we  began  was  not  ambitious 
— Mrs.  Hannah  More' s  "Church  Catechism 
broken  into  short  questions,"  the  !New 
Testament  and  the  Prayer-Book,  a  spelling- 
book,  and  Watts' s  "  Hymns  for  Infant 
Minds :  "  pictiu-es  we  did  not  possess. 

But  it  was  a  great  innovation ;  and  our 
dear  old  England,  conservative  to  the  tips 
of  her  fingers  in  those  Jacobinical  days,  did 
suspect  us  very  much,  and  resentfully 
wonder  what  new-fangled  treason  we  were 
plotting  at  Abbot's  Weii\ 

Of  the  two  "  vested  interests "  we  had 
to  contend  with,  the  parents,  and  the  Dames 
of  the  day-schools,  the  parents  were  divided, 
and  not  inaccessible  in  a  slow  way  to  con- 
viction; but  the  Dames  naturally  were 
unanimous  and  entirely  immovable.     They 
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said  the  gentry  were  going  to  take  their 
bread  out  of  their  mouths,  and  put  grand 
empty  words  into  the  mouths  of  the  children. 
In  vain  we  protested  that  we  did  not  mean 
to  interfere  with  one  of  theii*  schools,  but 
only  to  keep  the  children  in  order  for  them. 
The  Dames  were  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  we  were.  They  said  it  was  easy  to 
sow  the  seed,  but  not  so  easy  to  keep  the 
crop  from  spreading.  They  said  we  should 
make  the  children  discontented  with  them, 
and  no  one  could  say  where  it  would  end. 
Education,  they  felt,  and  felt  very  saga- 
ciously, as  a  means  of  maintenance  for  super- 
annuated old  women,  would  pass  away,  if 
it  was  to  be  regarded  primarily,  not  with 
reference  to  old  women,  but  with  reference 
to  the  children  to  be  educated.  And  in  so 
many  reforms,  the  people  to  be  refonned 
saw  more  clearly  whither  these  reforms 
tended  than  the  reformers. 

The  AYest   Indian   planters   foresaw   the 
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emancipation  of  the  slaves,  when  the  aboli- 
tionists only  intended  the  extinction  of  the 
slave-trade. 

The  Dames  of  Abbot's  Weir  beheld  in 
agonized  vision  vistas  of  day-schools — Lan- 
castrian, British,  National — and  the  aboli- 
tion of  Dames' — while  we  only  contem- 
plated gathering  a  few  children  together 
on  Sundays  to  teach  them  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  "Watts's  hymns,  and  the 
Catechism. 

In  one  sense  the  opponents  of  Hannah 
More  were  not  so  far  wrong.  The  germs 
of  a  Eevolution  lay,  awaiting  develop- 
ment, in  the  first  of  Mr.  Eaikes's  Sunday- 
schools. 

The  Dames,  therefore,  were  naturally  im- 
placable. And,  looking  back,  in  my  heart 
I  pity  them,  more,  certainly,  than  we  did 
at  the  time.  The  gradual  passing  away  of 
one  industry  after  another  by  which  poor 
bereaved  toiling  women  could,  by  work  in 
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their  homes,  keep  tlieir  homes  together,  has 
its  darkly  pathetic  side.  And  after  half  a 
century  of  experience,  the  article  manu- 
factured in  our  wholesale  national  schools  is 
not  altogether  so  satisfactory  as  to  bear  no 
competition. 

If  Dames  could  be  rendered  efficient,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  girls  at  all  events 
would  be  more  effectively  taught  the  things 
best  worth  a  woman's  learning,  in  small 
individual  clusters,  than  in  great  roughly- 
classified  crowds. 

And  if  fathers  and  mothers  coidd  or 
would  teach  theii*  children  at  home,  I  am 
sui'e  no  Sunday-school  could  or  can  compare 
with  the  moral  and  spiritual  results  of  such 
home  teacliing. 

But  these  two  ifi  involve  the  Golden 
Age. 

However,  these  considerations  make  me 
more  tolerant  to  the  Dames  and  the  Parents 
of  Abbot's  Weir,  looking  back  from  my  old 
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age,  than  I  was  at  the  time  in  my  sanguine 
youth. 

"  Utopia  !  "  What  was  there  impossible 
for  us  in  Utopia  ? 

Piers  and  I,  and  Amice,  and  Eeuben 
Pengelly,  in  that  little  school  in  the  old 
Abbey  Gatehouse,  and  the  rest  of  us  through- 
out England,  were  unsealing  a  fountain 
which  was  to  rise,  and  spread,  and  float 
Abbot's  Weir  and  England  above  all  the 
ruojged  Ararats  in  the  world,  and  begin  a 
new  era ! 

And  the  fountain  of  great  waters  did  rise, 
and  did  float  England,  as  I  believe,  above 
many  a  peril,  although  that 

"  Divine  event 
For  which  the  whole  creation  waits  " 

seems  scarcely  yet  in  sight. 

Meantime  the  war  with  the  Dames  waxed 
hot.  The  Dames  moved  the  grandmothers 
in  general,  and  the  grandmothers  moved 
the  mothers ;  and  I  scarcely  know  how  it 
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would  have  fared  with  us  if  Reuben  had  not 
adopted  the  Machiavelian  policy  of  sub- 
sidising the  most  intelligent  and  indignant 
of  the  Dames,  the  one  who  could  read  and 
write,  to  take  charge  of  the  babies  in 
church.  It  was.  Amice  protested,  an  infant 
sacrifice  to  Moloch ;  for  she  declared  that 
subdued  sounds  of  woe,  as  from  pinched 
and  cuffed  infants,  surreptitiously  pinched 
during  the  singing  of  the  Psalms,  issued 
from  the  dame's  charge.  But  the  stratagem 
answered.  A  split  was  effected  in  the 
hostile  cabinet.  The  babies  grew  up ;  in 
due  time  the  dame  grew  too  feeble  or  too 
mild  to  pinch,  and  the  subsequent  babies 
were  mercifully  suffered  to  sleep  on  wai'm 
afternoons,  if  they  did  it  quietly. 

Our  beginnings,  as  in  most  undertakings 
that  live,  were  small.  We  started  with  five 
teachers  and  ten  children. 

The  mothers  brought  the  little  ones,  and 
left  them,  not  without  anxious  exhortations 
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to  US,  and  many  encouragements  to  the 
childi'en.  They  evidently  regarded  it  as  a 
loan  in  concession  to  some  fancy  of  ours, 
for  which  the  subjects  deserved  compen- 
sation. 

One  woman  only  addi'essed  her  exhorta- 
tions to  the  child,  and  her  encouragements 
to  us. 

"  If  you  can  make  anything  of  he.  Miss 
Bride,  it's  more  than  his  father  or  me  can, 
or  the  Dame,  and  sure  enough,  you're  right 
welcome  to  him." 

A  challenge  which  greatly  stimulated  our 
ambition. 

A  beginning  was  all  that  was  needed. 

Amice,  herself  permitted  to  come  only 
under  a  kind  of  commission  of  lunacy 
(Madam  Glanvil  protesting  that,  the  world 
being  turned  crazy,  it  was  as  well  to  encou- 
rage the  least  frantic  of  its  delusions),  took 
the  youngest  class,  the  babies,  as  we  called 
them,   although  we   had   none   under  five. 
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She  said  to  me  that  the  babies  suited  her 
luul  lier  theology  best,  and  as  by-and-by 
she  liojied  to  have  to  do  with  the  lowest 
class,  the  children  among  the  races,  it  was 
tlie  best  training  for  her. 

She  painted  them  Bible  pictui*es,  she 
brought  them  flowers,  she  taught  them  in 
parables ;  and  they  certainly  heard  her 
gladly.  Her  class  was  the  most  popular  of 
all.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  any  one  to 
grow  out  of  it. 

Yet  more  than  one  darling  little  one  did 
grow  out  of  it  into  higher  teaching  than 
ours.  Infant  epidemics  carried  off'  far  more 
in  those  days  than  now. 

In  long  after  years  reminiscences  would 
be  brought  out  to  me,  by  mothers,  of  little 
hymns  and  sacred  sayings  of  some  lost 
darling,  and  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  blended 
by  infant  lips  with  that  of  "mother," 
and  of  "Miss  Amice,"  as  of  One  nearer, 
and   dearer,    and   kinder,   and   better   than 
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all,  to  Whom  it  was  nothing  strange  or  sad 
to  go. 

And  more  than  that,  the  hymns  and  texts 
the  little  ones  had  loved  would  be  spelt  over 
by  lips  and  hearts  often  as  simple,  though 
not  indeed  as  innocent,  as  theirs ;  and  rough 
men  would  come  to  be  taught  the  way  the 
little  lost  children  had  found  so  pleasant, 
and  to  tread  it,  pleasant  or  hard,  if  only  it 
led  where  they  were  gone. 

Claire  did  not  join  us,  but  she  sought  out 
many  a  stray  lamb  to  send  to  us. 

The  elder  class  fell  to  me ;  and  many  a 
lesson  I  learned  in  trying  to  teach  them; 
among  them,  a  greater  allowance  for  my 
stepmother  and  Miss  Felicity,  and  a  general 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  teachers 
and  parents,  ministers,  pastors,  and  masters, 
and  all  governing  persons;  many  a  lesson 
also  as  to  the  defectibility  of  my  own 
temper,  and  the  fallibility  and  general 
vagueness  of  my  own  knowledge. 
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For  if  there  is  no  flattery  so  delicious  as 
the  attention  of  children,  it  is  just  because 
they  arc  quite  incapable  of  the  flattery  of 
pretending  to  attend  when  they  are  not 
interested,  or  of  pretending  to  understand 
when  they  do  not,  or  of  accepting  a  rhe- 
torical paraphrase  instead  of  a  clear  ex- 
planation. 

The  school  soon  grew,  so  that  we  had  to 
transfer  the  boys  to  one  of  the  large  work- 
shops at  the  Foundry. 

The  girls  soon  became  at  home  -w^th  me, 
as  the  lads  did  with  Piers.  They  knew  us 
already  on  so  many  sides,  as  also  we  knew 
them. 

Amice  and  Piers  and  I  found  that  we  had 
to  study  the  histories  of  the  Bible  in  quite  a 
new  way,  to  make  them  real  to  our  pupils, 
and  to  study  the  outer  and  inner  world, 
nature  and  life,  anew,  to  transfuse  Chris- 
tianity through  them. 

And  so,   if  we  and  our  friends  did  not 
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altogether  make  a  new  era  in  England  or 
Abbot's  Weir,  the  little  Sunday-school  cer- 
tainly made  a  new  era  for  us,  and  I  trust 
for  not  a  few  who  came  to  it. 
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